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Biz  Units’  New 
Task:  Prove 
Value  of  IT 

But  shift  of  ROI  duties 
not  easy,  IT  managers  say 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 

LAKE  BUENA  VISTA.  FLA. 

One  of  the  more  controversial 
predictions  made  by  Gartner 
Inc.  analysts  at  the  consulting 
firm’s  Symposium/ITxpo  2002 
conference  here  last  week  was 
that  business  units  will  even¬ 
tually  become  responsible  for 
proving  the  potential  value  of 
IT  investments. 

But  before  IT  managers 
crack  open  the  champagne,  a 
word  of  warning:  Technology 
professionals  whose  compa¬ 
nies  have  already  put  the  onus 


of  justifying  IT  projects  on 
business  managers  said  the 
transition  doesn’t  come  with¬ 
out  some  pain. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  push- 
back  from  the  business  side 
because  they  didn’t  want  own¬ 
ership  of  that,”  said  David 
Dart,  CIO  at  HVB  America 
Inc.  in  New  York. 

Dart  and  his  boss,  HVB 
America’s  chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer,  pushed  the  bank’s  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  take  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  calculating  potential  re¬ 
turns  on  IT  investments  two 
years  ago.  Despite  initial  resis- 
ROI,  page  53 


OUR TAKE 

Patricia  Keefe  says  predictions 
at  Gartner’s  ITxpo  were  decidedly 
cautious  (page  20);  Frank  Hayes 
says  the  predictions  weren’t 
predictions  at  all  (page  54). 


Longhorn  Ship  Date  Muddled 


Users  unable  to  plan  for 
next  big  Windows  release 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

ORLANDO 

Slipping  dates  for  the  next  ma¬ 
jor  Windows  release,  code- 
named  Longhorn,  have  fueled 
speculation  that  Microsoft 
Corp.  may  be  plotting  an  in¬ 
terim  release. 

But  Rogers  Weed,  corporate 
vice  president  in  Microsoft’s 
Windows  product  manage¬ 
ment  group,  told  Computer- 
world  last  week  that  no  such 
interim  release  is  being  dis¬ 
cussed  by  executives  in  the 


operating  system  group. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  that  there 
aren’t  some  developers  over  in 
a  building  somewhere  dis¬ 
cussing  it,”  Weed  said.  “But  in 
the  management  meetings  I  sit 
in  for  the  Windows  business, 
it’s  not  being  discussed.” 

Weed  said  the  focus  is  “all 
about  Longhorn”  and  “how  to 
get  the  best  Longhorn  release 
we  can  get.”  He  noted  that  it’s 
difficult  to  pinpoint  a  ship 
date  for  Longhorn  “because  of 
how  far  away  it  is.”  But  he  said 
he  can  “at  least  give  people 
some  comfort  level”  that 

Longhorn,  page  16 


Wintel  Advances  Draw 
High-End  Unix  Users 


Cost-conscious  IT  shops  attracted  by 
cheaper  technology,  promise  of  Itanium 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

Despite  performance  issues 
surrounding  Intel  Corp.’s  64- 
bit  Itanium  chip,  the  overall 
lower  cost  promised  by  large 
Windows/Intel  servers  is  lur¬ 
ing  some  users  in  a  tough 
economy  to  ditch 
their  high-end  Unix 
systems. 

Unisys  Corp.,  one 
of  the  few  vendors 
of  large  Wintel  servers,  this 
week  will  announce  that  Mil¬ 
waukee-based  Fortis  Health 
has  completed  the  installation 
of  three  Unisys  ES7000  enter¬ 
prise  servers  to  host  several 
applications  that  had  run  on 
Unix  and  IBM  mainframe  sys¬ 


tems.  One  of  the  servers  in¬ 
cludes  an  eight-way  Itanium 
partition. 

Meanwhile,  Norstan  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  a  Minne¬ 
apolis-based  integrator  of 
communication  services,  has 
just  installed  a  24- 
way  Unisys  ES7000 
that  it  will  use  to 
run  its  core  human 
resources  and  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  applications. 

All  24  processors  are  32 -bit, 
but  Norstan  will  eventually 
switch  to  Itanium.  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  moving  away  from  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  Sybase 
Inc.  databases  run  on  Hewlett- 


Packard  Co.  Unix  to  one  in 
which  Microsoft  SQL  Server 
runs  on  Windows. 

For  each  company,  the  low¬ 
er  cost  of  ownership  associat¬ 
ed  with  Wintel  technology 
was  a  crucial  factor. 

“One  of  the  biggest  reasons 
we  looked  at  it  was  the  cost, 
not  just  of  the  hardware,  but  of 
the  software  as  well,”  said 
Steve  Willems,  CIO  at  Norstan. 

The  company  didn’t  say 
how  much  it  was  saving  by 
moving  to  the  Unisys  servers. 
But  it’s  enough  to  enable  Nor¬ 
stan  to  build  a  clustered,  high- 
availability  configuration  for 
increased  reliability  using  the 
savings,  Willems  said. 

And  moving  to  Wintel  will 
also  allow  Norstan  to  take 

Wintel,  page  53 


TECHNOLOGY 

SWITCH 


Integrating  data  from  varied  sources  and  delivering  information  to  the  user  in  a  single  coherent 
view  is  increasingly  important  to  large  companies.  There  are  many  ways  to  approach  data  inte¬ 
gration,  but  all  of  them  can  be  difficult,  expensive  and  error-prone.  In  a  series  of  case  studies,  we 
examine  several  options  for  integrating  data,  story  begins  on  page  23. 
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Make  every  step  count  for  more 


Nokia  security  appliances  simplify  network  security. 

Pre-installed,  pre-configured  and  ready  to  go. 

Whether  they’re  being  used  for  VPNs,  firewalls,  intrusion  protection,  or  Internet 
traffic  management,  Nokia  appliances  are  delivered  ready  for  implementation. 
They’re  compatible  with  any  IP  network.  Often,  the  only  on-site  requirements 
are  powering  up  the  appliance,  connecting  it  to  the  network,  and  entering  the 
correct  IP  address. 

Nokia  security  appliances  are  designed.for  full  remote  management. 

Easy-to-use  GUI-based  interfaces  offer  a  full  overview  of  security  deployment,  or 
a  drill-down  to  the  details,  anytime.  Deep  collaboration  with  partners  like  Check 
Point  Software  Technologies,  Internet  Security  Systems  and  F5  helps  coordinate 
all  the  capabilities  of  their  applications.  So  our  customers  can  respond  to  internal 
and  external  threats,  by  upgrading  or  redeploying  their  equipment,  quickly  and 
more  easily  than  ever  before. 

First  Call-Final  Resolution  support  eliminates  the  usual  finger-pointing. 

Its  another  way  that  our  ongoing  partnerships  give  our  customers  greater  peace  of  mind. 
To  download  case  studies,  details  and  more,  just  visit  www.nokia.com/ipsecurity/na. 


IMOKIA 

Connecting  People 


YOU'RE  PROTECTED  AGAINST  HACKERS,  VIRUSES  AND  WORMS. 

BUT  WHAT  ABOUT  ROSE  IN  BENEFITS? 


eTrust"  Security  Solutions 

Complete  protection  for  your  entire  enterprise. 

When  it  comes  to  protecting  your  business,  you  need  security  that  can  protect  your 
enterprise  from  potential  threats,  no  matter  where  they  may  come  from.  That's  exactly 
what  eTrust  does.  Our  family  of  products  allows  you  to  not  only  safeguard  your  entire 
enterprise,  but  also  view  and  manage  that  security  either  centrally  or  from  multiple 
delegated  locations.  So  you  can  continue  to  grow  and  maximize  new  opportunities 
while  minimizing  your  risk.  And  that's  security  you  can  feel  secure  about. 


Computer  Associates™ 


HELLO  TOMORROW1'1  |  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  [  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS™  ca. CO m/et rust/com  p I ete 

©2001  Computer  Associates  International,  Inc.  (CA).  All  trademarks,  trade  names,  service  marks,  and  logos  referenced  herein  belong  to  their  respective  companies. 


The  Route  Less  Traveled 

In  the  Technology  section:  Route  control 
technologies  can  optimize  Internet  traf¬ 
fic  flow  and  reduce  costs,  but  the  high 
initial  investment  means  they  should  be 
used  judiciously.  Page  26 


Outsourcing:  More 
Than  Meets  the  Eye 

In  the  Management  section:  Utility-based 
computing  services  sound  good,  but  IT 
users  can  end  up  paying  for  more  than 
what  they  actually  use.  Page  37 
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6  Congress  is  considering  $47 
million  in  funding  to  help 
speed  supply  chain  standards 
development  work. 

6  IBM  and  Sun  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  new  versions  of  their 
Unix  operating  systems. 

7  Microsoft’s  XDocs  software 
aims  to  make  it  easy  for  users 
to  create,  modify  and  work 
with  XML-based  forms. 

7  A  Merrill  Lynch  unit  that  de¬ 
velops  its  insurance  applica¬ 
tions  received  a  software  de¬ 
velopment  certification. 

8  Hewlett-Packard  beat  out 

Dell  for  a  deal  to  supply 
Home  Depot  with  40,000  PCs. 

10  WorldCom  and  Sprint  an¬ 
nounced  new  services  to  sup¬ 
port  voice  over  IP,  with  plans 
to  add  IP-based  data  capabili¬ 
ties  on  the  horizon. 

10  The  FCC  is  dissecting  the  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  sector  and  considering 
ways  to  revive  the  industry. 

12  Security  software  vendors 

are  trying  to  help  corpora¬ 
tions  manage  user  identities 
and  control  access  to  Web 
applications. 

12  New  systems  from  Good 
Technology  and  AT&T  Wire¬ 
less  promise  to  simplify  sup¬ 
port  for  mobile  devices. 

14  Baan  will  address  at  a  user 
meeting  this  week  concerns 
about  the  business  applica¬ 
tions  vendor’s  future. 


23  Bridging  Data  Islands.  Inte¬ 
grating  data  from  disparate 
sources  can  be  difficult. 

28  QuickStudy:  Urban  Legends. 

The  Internet  is  the  medium  of 
choice  for  disseminating 
those  bizarre  and  improbable, 
yet  intriguing,  stories. 

30  Future  Watch:  Privacy  Algo¬ 
rithms.  Computer  scientists 
are  building  software  that 
promises  to  keep  personal  in¬ 
formation  secret. 

32  Security  Journal:  The  Security 
Manager’s  Road  to  Perdition. 

Technical  skills  and  security 
certifications  won’t  guarantee 
success  if  good  management 
skills  are  lacking. 

MANAGEMENT 

40  R0I:  Moving  Beyond  Just 
Paying  the  Bills.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  consumers  pay 
their  bills  online,  but  those 
who  do  buy  more  and  cost 
less  to  serve. 

41  E-Billing:  Cost  Savings  and 
Collaboration  Drive  B2B 
E-Payments.  But  competing 
systems  work  to  snarl  the 
flow  of  transactions. 

42  Case  Study:  In  the  Know. 

Knowledge  management  pays 
off  for  BAE  Systems. 

44  Q&A:  Free  Trade  in  Ideas. 

Looking  outside  your  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  the  key  to  inno¬ 
vation,  according  to  Harvard 
Business  Review  author  Dar¬ 
rell  Rigby. 


8  On  the  Mark:  Mark  Hall  says 
these  are  bleak  days  for  tape 
in  the  enterprise. 

20  Patricia  Keefe  culls  through 
the  latest  IT-spending  re¬ 
search  and  finds  no  obvious 
pattern,  but  she  does  see  a 
clear  path  for  IT  managers  to 
get  projects  moving  again. 

20  Pimm  Fox  frets  that  innova¬ 
tion  within  IT  organizations  is 
waning,  in  part  because  of 
poorly  managed  outsourcing 
operations. 

21  David  Matthews  suggests  IT 
professionals  can  do  much 
more  to  limit  poisonous 
e-waste  from  piling  up  in 
landfills. 

34  Nicholas  Petreley  says  users 
beware  —  a  tool  used  to  sniff 
out  crackers  can  also  be  used 
as  a  cracker’s  tool. 

46  Bart  Perkins  lays  out  six  key 

steps  to  developing  a  success¬ 
ful  IT  sourcing  strategy. 

54  Frankly  Speaking:  Frank 

Hayes  says  that  there’s  a  dirty 
little  secret  behind  those 
amazing  predictions  analysts 
and  vendors  make  at  events 
like  last  week’s  Gartner 
ITxpo. 
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35th  Anniversary  QuickPoll  Results 


What  technology  will  have  the  most 
impact  over  the  next  10  years? 


Merger  of 
biology  and  IT 


Chip 

advancements 
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Real-time  B2B  systems 


©  Take  this  week's  QuickPoll  at  www.computerworld.com. 


The  Best  of  the  Web 

KNOWLEDGE  CENTER:  What  are  the  top  10 
ways  to  cut  IT  costs?  What  are  the  top  IT 
functions  likely  to  be  outsourced?  Mitch 
Betts’  latest  Best  of  the  Web:  Management 
Roundup  compiles  links  to  these  intriguing 
items  from  the  Internet.  ©  QuickLink  a2620 

Bringing  Suppliers  on  Board 

ONLINE  EXTRA:  After  reading  “Cost  Savings 
and  Collaboration  Drive  B2B  E-Payments” 
on  page  41,  head  to  our  Web  site  to  find  out 
how  Sprint  Corp.  is  motivating  its  suppliers 
to  process  bills  online.  ©  QuickLink  33257 

News  From  Your  Industry 

KNOWLEDGE  CENTER:  Read  stories  broken 
out  by  manufacturing,  retail,  defense  and 
other  sectors.  Head  to  our  new  Browse  by  In¬ 
dustry  page.  ©  QuickLink  a2610 


What’s  a  QuickLink? 

On  some  pages  in 
this  issue,  you'll  see 
a  QuickLink  code  pointing 
to  additional,  related  con¬ 
tent  on  our  Web  site.  Just 
enter  that  code  into  our 
QuickLink  box.  which 
you’liseeatthetopof 
each  page  on  oui  site. 
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Breaking  News 

©  QuickLink  a1510 

Newsletter  Subscriptions 

©  QuickLink  a1430 

Knowledge  Centers 

©  QuickLink  a2570 

The  Online  Store 

©  QuickLink  a2420 
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Security  Hole  in 
Outlook  Express 

Microsoft  Corp.  warned  of  a  secu¬ 
rity  hole  that  could  let  attackers 
execute  malicious  code  on  sys¬ 
tems  running  its  Outlook  Express 
e-mail  client  software.  Microsoft 
gave  the  flaw  its  highest  severity 
rating  and  said  users  of  Outlook 
Express  5.5  and  6.0  should  install 
a  new  software  patch.  The  com¬ 
pany  added  that  its  full-function 
Outlook  e-mail  client  isn’t  vulner¬ 
able  to  the  problem. 


More  Cuts  at  Lucent 
As  Q4  Loss  Grows 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc.  said  it 
plans  to  cut  another  10,000  jobs 
during  the  next  12  months,  a 
move  that  will  reduce  its  work¬ 
force  to  about  35,000  people. 

The  Murray  Hill,  N.J.-based  net¬ 
working  vendor  also  disclosed 
that  the  loss  for  its  fourth  quarter, 
which  ended  Sept.  30,  will  be 
much  larger  than  it  had  forecast 
because  of  restructuring  charges 
and  other  write-downs. 


Judge  Rules  Intel 
Infringed  on  Patents 

A  U.S.  District  Court  judge  in 
Texas  ruled  that  technology  used 
by  Intel  Corp.  in  its  64-bit  Itanium 
processors  infringes  on  two 
patents  held  by  Huntsville,  Ala.- 
based  Intergraph  Corp.  Under  a 
deal  signed  by  the  companies  in 
April,  the  ruling  could  require  Intel 
to  pay  Intergraph  S150  million 
plus  another  $100  million  if  it  los¬ 
es  an  appeal.  Intel  said  it  will  ask 
the  judge  to  reconsider  the  ruling. 


Kmart  Looks  to  Sell 
Net  Access  Assets 

Kmart  Corp.  asked  the  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  in  Chicago  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  sale  of  its  BlueLight.- 
com  subsidiary’s  Internet  access 
business  assets  to  United  Online 
Inc.  in  Westlake  Village,  Calif. 
Troy,  Mich.-based  Kmart  said  the 
$8.4  million  deal  won’t  affect  its 
Kmart.com  online  shopping  site. 


Supply  Chain  Standards 
Up  for  Federal  Funding 


Bill  calls  for  $47M 
to  help  accelerate 
integration  efforts 

BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

CONGRESS  IS  consid¬ 
ering  legislation  au¬ 
thorizing  $47  million 
to  help  develop  sup¬ 
ply  chain  integration  stan¬ 
dards  that  bill  backers  say 
could  save  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries  millions  of  dollars. 

The  legislation,  the  Enter¬ 
prise  Integration  Act  of  2002, 
has  been  approved  by  the  U.S. 


House  and  is  pending  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  no  apparent  op¬ 
position  and  is  backed  by  in¬ 
dustry  groups. 

Efforts  to  establish  supply 
chain  standards  are  already 
well  under  way  in  various 
industries. 

For  instance,  RosettaNet,  a 
nonprofit  consortium  in  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  that  sets  standards 
for  the  high-tech  sector,  is 
working  on  global  standards. 
But  problems  remain  in  other 
industries. 

The  legislation  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  a  landmark  1999  study 
by  the  National  Institute  of 


Standards  and  Technology 
(NIST)  that  estimated  that  the 
auto  industry  alone  could  see 
$1  billion  in  supply  chain  sav¬ 
ings  annually  with  improved 
enterprise  integration.  NIST 
said  “similarly  dramatic  sav¬ 
ings”  are  possible  in  industries 
such  as  shipbuilding  and 
home  construction. 

Inefficiencies  Add  Up 

The  report’s  conclusions  re¬ 
main  applicable  today,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  NIST  official.  “There 
are  a  lot  of  inefficiencies  due 
to  the  lack  of  effective  stan¬ 
dardization,  and  they  add  up,” 


IBM,  Sun  Release  Unix  Updates 


IBM  catches  up;  Sun 
focuses  on  memory 

BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

IBM  last  week  released  an  up¬ 
dated  version  of  its  AIX  Unix 
operating  system,  offering 
new  partitioning  and  capacity- 
on-demand  technology.  And 
rival  Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
introduced  a  new  version  of 
Solaris,  featuring  capabilities 
aimed  at  boosting  system  per¬ 
formance  and  network  man¬ 
agement. 

IBM’s  AIX  5L  Version  5.2 
features  support  for  a  main¬ 
framelike  dynamic  logical  par¬ 
titioning  capability  that  allows 
administrators  to  carve  up  a 
single  large  IBM  Unix  server 
into  multiple  virtual  servers  as 
small  as  a  single  processor 
with  250MB  of  memory. 

The  technology  allows  sys¬ 
tem  resources,  including  proc¬ 
essors  and  memory,  to  be  dy¬ 
namically  assigned  to  such 
partitions  as  needed  without 
having  to  reboot  the  system  or 
even  bring  down  the  partition. 

Complementing  this  ability 
is  a  capacity-upgrade-on-de¬ 
mand  feature  that  allows  users 
to  buy  excess  processor  capac¬ 


ity  upfront  and  then  switch  it 
on  when  it’s  time  to  upgrade. 

The  new  support  for  dy¬ 
namic  partitioning  and  capaci¬ 
ty  on  demand  closes  a  vital 
gap  in  IBM’s  Unix  story,  said 
Gordon  Haff,  an  analyst  at  II- 
luminata  Inc.  in  Nashua,  N.H. 
Sun  has  touted  its  hardware- 
based  dynamic  partitioning  on 
its  high-end  Unix  servers  since 
1997.  And  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
has  offered  capacity  on  de- 


KEY  FEATURES 


AIX  5L  Version  5.2 

■  Support  for  dynamic  partition¬ 
ing  for  better  systems  utilization. 

■  Capacity  upgrade  on  demand 
for  easier  upgrades. 

■  Support  for  a  new  Cluster  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  technology 
for  managing  a  cluster  of  mixed 
Unix  and  Linux  servers. 

Solaris  9  9/02 

■  New  Memory  Placement  Opti¬ 
mization  function  for  boosting 
system  performance. 

■  IP  quality  of  service  capability 
to  guarantee  network  bandwidth 
to  key  applications. 

■  More  Sun  ONE  middleware 
integration. 


mand  with  its  Superdome 
servers  for  well  over  a  year. 

“IBM  was  clearly  behind  in 
these  areas,”  Haff  said.  “It  has 
largely  caught  up  with  rivals.” 

Sun’s  new  Solaris  9  9/02, 
meanwhile,  is  the  first  en¬ 
hancement  to  Solaris  9  since  it 
was  announced  in  May.  The 
main  focus  of  the  Sun  release 
is  more  efficient  use  of  memo¬ 
ry,  said  Rich  Partridge,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  D.H.  Brown  Associates 
Inc.  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

The  new  Solaris  version 
comes  with  a  Memory  Place¬ 
ment  Optimization  function 
that  boosts  large  system  per¬ 
formance  by  placing  memory 
closer  to  the  executing  proces¬ 
sor,  said  Bill  Moffit,  a  Solaris 
line  manager.  Solaris  9  9/02 
also  features  an  integrated  So¬ 
laris  9  IP  quality  of  service  ca¬ 
pability  that  allows  adminis¬ 
trators  to  allocate  network 
bandwidth  to  applications 
based  on  their  importance. 

The  new  releases  of  Solaris 
and  AIX  are  available  now.  I 


OPERATING  SYSTEM  FOCUS 

For  more  Unix  coverage,  visit  out  Operating 
Systems  Knowledge  Center: 

QuickLink  k1500 
www.computerYvorld.com 


CAD/CAM 

Conundrum 


ADDED  COST:  Without  stan¬ 
dards  compatibility  among  com¬ 
puter-aided  design  and  manufac¬ 
turing  (CAD/CAM)  systems,  users 
have  to  invest  in  translators. 

FORCED  IT  INVESTMENT: 

In  some  cases,  large  equipment 
makers  force  their  suppliers  to 
buy  the  same  CAD/CAM  systems 
that  they  use. 

WHAT  NIST  WILL  DO:  The 

legislation  would  help  NIST 
accelerate  work  on  the  Standards 
for  the  Exchange  of  Product  De¬ 
sign  Data,  which  can  be  used  to 
support  data  exchanges  across  a 
wide  range  of  industries. 


said  Gregory  Tassey,  a  NIST 
senior  economist,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  last  week. 

The  intent  of  standards  is 
to  streamline  interaction 
throughout  a  supply  chain,  to 
speed  up  transactions,  and  to 
reduce  inventory  and  delays.  If 
a  big  automaker,  for  instance, 
changes  a  design  specification 
in  a  bumper,  its  suppliers  could 
quickly  and  easily  see  how  the 
new  specification  affects  their 
components. 

Jeff  Eck,  who  heads  XML  ef¬ 
forts  at  business-to-business 
sendees  provider  GE  Global 
exchange  Services  in  Gaithers¬ 
burg,  Md.,  said  one  of  NIST’s 
strengths  is  its  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  vendor-neutral  testing  en¬ 
vironments  to  determine  prod¬ 
uct  interoperability. 

These  standards  efforts  will 
move  ahead  with  or  without 
congressional  support.  Manu¬ 
facturers  “realize  there  is  more 
opportunity  to  squeeze  out 
cost”  from  the  supply  chain, 
said  Eck.  Without  the  congres¬ 
sional  funding,  “it  might  hap¬ 
pen  slower,  but  it  will  happen.” 

The  incentives  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  push  for  standards 
aren’t  always  apparent.  The 
savings  are  primarily  in  the 
supply  chain  itself,  said  Daniel 
Garretson,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “It’s  a  mismatch 
between  where  the  savings  are 
[with  the  suppliers]  and  where 
the  power  is”  with  manufac¬ 
turers,  Garretson  said.  I 
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XDocs  Designed  to  Help  Users 
Design,  Modify  XML  Forms 

But  confusion,  key  unanswered  questions 
cloud  Microsoft’s  pitch  of  new  technology 


BY  CAROL  SLIWA 

ORLANDO 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  plans  to  de¬ 
liver  software  that  can  help 
users  design,  modify  and  work 
with  XML-based  forms,  with 
little  or  no  coding,  have 
sparked  a  wild  mix  of  reac¬ 
tions  —  from  confusion  to  ra¬ 
bid  enthusiasm  —  since  they 
were  announced  last  week. 

The  grand  vision  is  to  make 
it  easy  for  users  to  submit  data 
to  or  extract  data  or  reports 
from  important  business  ap¬ 
plications,  such  as  customer 
relationship  or  supply  chain 
management  systems. 

But  with  details  still  sketchy, 
some  level  of  confusion  isn’t 
surprising.  For  starters,  Micro¬ 
soft  hasn’t  even  been  clear 
about  whether  the  software, 
code-named  XDocs,  will  be 
sold  as  a  separate  product. 

Company  literature  refers  to 
XDocs  as  the  newest  member 
of  the  Microsoft  Office  family, 
but  officials  wouldn’t  say 
whether  that  means  XDocs, 
which  is  due  in  the  middle  of 
next  year,  will  be  part  of  the 
Office  suite  of  applications, 
like  Word  and  Excel  are,  or 
part  of  the  Office  “family”  of 
products,  which  includes  Proj¬ 
ect  and  FrontPage. 

John  Vail,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  management  for  Micro¬ 
soft’s  information  worker 
product  management  group, 
said  packaging,  licensing  and 
pricing  details  have  yet  to  be 
resolved. 

The  Latest  Killer  App? 

But  some  analysts  are  looking 
beyond  the  dearth  of  details  to 
the  potential  long-term  impact 
of  XDocs.  Ted  Schadler,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  new  software 
will  be  a  “killer  app”  that 
shifts  control  of  corporate 
data  from  the  IT  department 


into  the  hands  of  all  employ¬ 
ees,  who  will  gain  an  easier 
way  to  access  applications 
from  vendors  such  as  SAP  AG 
and  Siebel  Systems  Inc. 

“It’s  going  to  absolutely  up¬ 
set  the  apple  cart,”  Schadler 
said,  referring  to  the  “classic” 
controlling  attitude  that  IT  de¬ 
partments  have  about  their 
data  centers.  “Let  chaos  reign. 
That’s  a  good  thing.  Business 
ultimately  will  win.” 

But  Schadler  acknowledged 
that  it  could  take  10  years  be¬ 
fore  companies  get  their  appli¬ 
cations  upgraded  and  put  the 
necessary  XML  infrastructure 
in  place  for  XDocs  to  have  the 
impact  he  foresees. 


The  front-end  part  of 
XDocs  won’t  be  the  issue. 
Microsoft  is  trying  to  make  it 
as  easy  to  create  XML  forms 
as  it  is  to  build  HTML  pages 
using  its  FrontPage  tool, 
which  doesn’t  require  HTML 
knowledge.  Through  the  fa¬ 
miliar  Office  interface,  users 
can  define  the  structure  of  the 
information  to  be  gathered 
and  the  type  of  content  each 
data  element  will  contain. 

But  for  the  connections  to 
be  made  to  a  company’s  data¬ 
bases  or  business  applications, 
the  back-end  systems  must 
support  XML  natively  in  order 
for  XDocs  to  be  of  “true  val¬ 
ue,”  said  Scott  Bishop,  a  Micro¬ 
soft  Office  product  manager. 
Today,  many  corporate  IT 
shops  have  systems  that  don’t 
yet  support  XML  natively. 


Corporate  IT  developers 
and  major  and  independent 
software  vendors  are  expected 
to  take  on  the  brunt  of  the 
work  to  ensure  that  connec¬ 
tions  to  back-end  systems  can 
be  made  via  XML-based  Web 
services. 

“It  will  require  help  from 
Microsoft  and  other  people  to 
assemble  all  the  services  to¬ 
gether,”  said  David  Yockelson, 
an  analyst  at  Meta  Group  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

He  expects  a  community  of 
independent  software  vendors 
to  build  services  that  link 
XDocs  and  back-end  systems. 

Yockelson  also  said  he 
thinks  Microsoft  would  be 
wise  to  make  XDocs  part  of  its 
Office  suite,  so  users  would 
have  some  incentive  to  up¬ 
grade  to  a  new  version. 

Daryl  Plummer,  an  analyst 
at  Stamford,  Conn.-based 
Gartner  Inc.,  said  he  thinks 
XDocs  should  be  part  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Visual  Studio  devel¬ 
opment  tool  suite,  in  addition 
to  Office,  so  “you  have  a 
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Microsoft’s 

XDocs 


WHAT  IT  IS:  Code  name  for  new 
software  that  will  be  part  of  the 
Office  family  of  applications. 

WHAT  IT  DOES:  Enables  users  to 
design,  modify  and  work  with 
XML  forms  with  little  or  no  coding. 

WHEN  IT’S  DUE:  Middle  of  2003 


chance  of  getting  it  ingrained 
within  the  IT  mentality.”  He 
said  it’s  still  unclear  how 
much  value  XDocs  will  have 
to  corporate  IT. 

“What  is  likely  to  happen  is 
that  [XDocs  is]  going  to  be 
picked  up  by  rebel  developers 
and  power  users  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  they’re  going  to 
start  doing  things  much  like 
people  did  with  FoxPro  and 
Clipper  way  back  when,” 
Plummer  predicted.  “And  then 
one  day  IT  is  going  to  realize 
there’s  a  lot  out  there.”  I 


sonville  facility  received  a 
Level  3  rating  from  the  SEI. 

Vielehr  said  that  during  the 
next  year,  he  hopes  to  imple¬ 
ment  standardized  develop¬ 
ment  processes  for  all  2,000  of 
the  Private  Client  unit’s  soft¬ 
ware  developers,  who  support 
Merrill  Lynch’s  brokerage,  in¬ 
surance,  mutual  fund,  banking 
and  401(k)  businesses. 

Art  vs.  Science 

Heiman  said  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  development  methods 
is  becoming  more  common  at 
companies  that  have  tradition¬ 
ally  seen  the  creation  of  code 
as  an  art,  not  science.  The 
prevalence  of  Web-based  ap¬ 
plications  is  a  big  reason, 
Heiman  added. 

For  example,  software  is  “no 
longer  in  the  back  room  of  the 
insurance  company,”  he  said. 
“People  are  on  the  Web  buying 
insurance  policies.  The  impact 
of  failure  has  increased.”  I 


MORE  ONLINE 

For  more  stories  about  application 
development,  visit  our  Knowledge  Center: 

QuickLink  kllOO 
www.computerworld.com 


Merrill  Lynch  Unit  Puts  Software 
Development  Process  to  the  Test 


A  three-year  effort 
ends  in  Carnegie 
Mellon  certification 

BY  LUCAS  MEARIAN 

A  unit  of  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co. 
last  week  achieved  a  software 
development  certification  that 
in  the  past  has  typically  been 
applied  to  companies  in  indus¬ 
tries  that  can’t  afford  faulty 
applications,  such  as  aero¬ 
space  and  life  sciences. 

Merrill  Lynch  said  it  was 
given  a  Level  5  rating  by  the 
Software  Engineering  Institute 
(SEI)  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Pittsburgh.  And  as 
difficult  as  the  three-year  cer¬ 
tification  process  was,  the 
New  York-based  firm  said  it 
achieved  quality  assurance  im¬ 
provements  and  savings  in  de¬ 
velopment  time  that  made  the 
work  well  worth  the  effort. 

“So  many  big  software  proj¬ 
ects  fall  apart,  and  you  don’t 


find  out  until  very  late  in  the 
process.  We  got  rid  of  a  lot  of 
those  problems,”  said  Byron 
Vielehr,  chief  technology  offi¬ 
cer  at  Merrill  Lynch’s  U.S.  Pri¬ 
vate  Client  division. 

As  part  of  the  certification 
effort,  the  Private  Client  unit 
put  in  place  a  development 
methodology  that 
gives  IT  managers 
the  ability  “to  rig¬ 
orously  control  the 
process  and  un¬ 
derstand  where 
you’re  deviating 
from  the  plan  you 
laid  out,”  Vielehr 
added  (see  box). 

Merrill  Lynch’s 
insurance  software 
development  unit, 
made  up  of  300 
workers  at  its  Jack¬ 
sonville  Solutions 
Center  in  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  re¬ 
ceived  the  SEI’s 


Level  5  certification.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  SEI,  the  rating 
means  the  unit  has  a  robust 
development  methodology 
that  includes  metrics  designed 
to  foster  continuous  improve¬ 
ments  in  software  projects. 

Citing  reasons  of  privacy, 
the  SEI  wouldn’t  disclose  the 
identities  of  other 
companies  that 
have  qualified  for 
Level  5  status. 

However,  Dick 
Heiman,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  IDC  in 
Framingham, 
Mass.,  said  he’s 
not  aware  of  any 
other  financial 
services  firm  that 
has  been  given 
that  rating. 

Another  200  de¬ 
velopers  involved 
in  other  business 
areas  at  Merrill 
Lynch’s  Jack- 


HOW  IT’S  DONE 

Merrill  Lynch’s 

development 

methodology: 

Gather  requirements 
from  end  users 

Start  with  high-level 
design  work 

Create  a  plan  for 
testing  the  software 

Build  and  test  a 
prototype  application 

Begin  major  devel¬ 
opment  work 
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Lexmark  Abandons 
CRM  Project 

Printer  maker  Lexmark  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  said  it  has  dropped  a 
customer  relationship  manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  software  project 
and  will  take  a  $15.8  million 
charge  against  its  third-quarter 
earnings  as  a  result.  Oracle 
Corp.  confirmed  that  the  project 
included  its  CRM  applications 
but  said  the  software  “was  a 
small  part  of  a  complex,  highly 
customized  implementation”  by 
Lexington,  Ky.-based  Lexmark. 


HP  Adds  Web  Site 
For  Corporate  Users 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  launched  a 
new  e-business  Web  site  that 
lets  corporate  users  in  the  U.S. 
place  orders  for  all  of  HP’s  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  the  ones  the  com¬ 
pany  acquired  in  May  when  it 
bought  Compaq  Computer  Corp. 
HP  said  the  Web  site  can  also  be 
used  to  communicate  with  its 
sales  force  and  track  the  status 
of  orders  dating  back  to  before 
the  Compaq  acquisition. 


Reuters,  Microsoft 
Ready  IM  Service 

London-based  Reuters  Group 
PLC  and  Microsoft  Corp.  this 
week  plan  to  release  an  instant 
messaging  (IM)  service  aimed  at 
financial  services  firms.  The  ser¬ 
vice  includes  security-oriented 
features  such  as  message  log¬ 
ging,  auditing  and  encryption, 
Reuters  said.  The  company  an¬ 
nounced  its  plans  in  June  and 
has  been  running  tests  at  about 
30  financial  institutions  [Quick- 
Link  30759], 


Short  Takes 

ORACl  E  released  its  Collabora¬ 
tion  Suite,  a  set  of  messaging 
tools  aimed  at  Microsoft  Ex¬ 
change  and  Outlook  users. . . . 
IBM  agreed  to  buy  EADS  Matra 
Datavision,  an  IT  consultancy  in 
Paris  that  focuses  on  product 
life-cycle  management  software. 
The  price  wasn’t  disclosed. 


MARK  HALL  ■  ON  THE  MARK 

Tape  Backup  Systems 
Still  Losing  Ground . . . 

. . .  to  disk  drives.  Research  projects  ( http://now.cs.berkeley.edu/Td/) 
are  proving  what  most  people  intuitively  know:  Tape’s  heyday  in  the  en¬ 
terprise  is  over.  Not  only  is  the  cost  per  gigabyte  falling  faster  on  Win¬ 
chester  drives  than  on  tape,  but  their  capacities  are  also  growing  more 
rapidly.  Add  to  this  improved  software  for  disk-to-disk  secondary  stor¬ 
age  management  for  the  enterprise  and  things  look  bleak,  indeed,  for 
tape  in  the  long  run.  Tomorrow,  Avamar  Technologies  Inc.  in  Irvine, 


Calif.,  hopes  to  add  to  tape’s  woes  by  in¬ 
troducing  its  Axion  disk-to-disk  storage 
system.  It  scales  to  hold  a  staggering  1 
exabyte  (1,000TB)  of  data.  CEO  Kevin 
Daly  estimates  a  typical  installation  will 
be  2TB  to  3TB  and  run  about  $170,000. 
Piling  on  to  tape  this  week  is 
Nexsan  Technologies  Inc., 
with  its  InfiniSAN  D2D  Pro¬ 
fessional  software  for  its  disk 
backup  system.  The  new  ver¬ 
sion  now  supports  Unix,  Lin¬ 
ux,  OpenVMS  and  the  Mac  to 
add  to  its  Windows  compati¬ 
bility.  ■  WebEx  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  hasn’t  won  any 
friends  in  the  travel  industry 
with  its  occasionally  flaky  but 
certainly  useful-in-these-times 
online  meeting  service.  But  it 
may  find  a  buddy  or  two  on 
IT  help  desks  with  its  Support 
Center  With  Media  Tone,  the 


peculiarly  named  heir  to  the  WebEx  On- 
Call  service.  Support  Center  uses  the 
WebEx  browser  plug-ins  to  give  remote 
help  desk  workers  permission-based  con¬ 
trol  of  a  user’s  desktop.  Unlike  traditional 
point-to-point,  PC-to-PC  remote-control 
applications,  WebEx  rents  its 
service  over  the  Internet,  so 
domain  experts  can  be  locat¬ 
ed  anywhere.  Common  fixes 
can  be  recorded  and  played 
back  to  users,  reducing  de¬ 
mand  for  help  desk  person¬ 
nel.  Well,  maybe  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  lose  friends  there,  too. 
■  Voice  over  IP  (VOIP)  has 
been  slow  to  catch  on,  in  part 
because  it’s  difficult  for  com¬ 
panies  to  predict  the  effect  of 
adding  VOIP  to  existing  networks. 
That’s  something  Psytechnics 
Ltd.  in  Ipswich,  England, 
thinks  it  will  resolve  when 


Psyvoip  2.0  ships  in  February.  The  soft¬ 
ware  will  be  able  to  simulate  varying  lev¬ 
els  of  VOIP  traffic  and  determine  what 
effect  they  will  have  on  current  network 
performance.  The  product  might  get  the 
venture-capital-funded  English  start-up 
more  attention  stateside.  And  it  has  al¬ 
ready  caught  the  eye  of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.- 
based  Agilent  Technologies  Inc.,  which 
later  this  month  ships  Psyvoip  1.0  metric 
software  in  its  Network  Analyzer.  ■  VOIP 
is  likely  to  be  another  security  headache  for 
communications  managers,  who  are  only 
just  beginning  to  secure  PBX  phone  lines 
into  their  network,  claims  Lee  Sutter- 
field,  CEO  of  SecureLogix  Corp.  in  San 
Antonio.  That’s  why  he’s  got  developers 
working  on  a  VOIP  module  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Enterprise  Telephony  Manage¬ 
ment  (ETM)  system.  The  resulting  Tele- 
Wall  Net  security  software  will  be  ready 
in  about  12  months.  But  this  week,  Se¬ 
cureLogix  will  add  Tele  VPN  and  TeleAu- 
dit  to  ETM  4.0.  The  ETM  product  is  used 
to  define  specific  uses  for  every  PBX 
line,  and  it  identifies  the  time  division 
multiplexing  stream  on  each  line  to  en¬ 
force  policies.  ■  Search  no  more.  That’s 
the  way  some  people  feel  when  burdened 
with  endless  Google  hits,  none  of  which 
seems  to  be  spot  on.  IPhrase  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  thinks  the 
4.0  release  this  week  of  its  One  Step  nat¬ 
ural-language  portal  search  tool  cuts 
through  the  clutter  with  the  intelligence 
to  edit  out  the  unnecessary.  Speaking  of 
which,  this  release  of  One  Step  dumps  the 
Windows  GUI  for  a  browser.  And  it  can 
now  search  structured  and  unstructured 
data  in  French,  Spanish  and  German  as 
well  as  English.  AufWiedersehen.  I 


Almost  Here 


IBM  was  vague  about 
delivery  of  the  5.1 
versions  of  Directory 
Server  and  Directory 
Integrator.  They  go 
gold  next  month. 

Sphera  Corp ’s  Host- 
ingBusiness  Suite  will 
be  available  at  the  end 
of  this  month  with 
out-of-the-box  man¬ 
aged  host  services. 


HP  Beats  Dell  in  Huge 
Home  Depot  PC  Deal 


Will  supply  40,000 
PCs  to  retailer 


BY  LINDA  ROSENCRANCE 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last  week 
said  that  it  has  signed  a  deal  to 
provide  40,000  PCs  to  The 
Home  Depot  Inc.,  beating  out 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  in  the 
process. 

Neither  Atlanta-based 
Home  Depot  nor  HP  would 
comment  on  the  value  of  the 
deal.  HP’s  Web  site  lists  the 
average  price  of  the  Compaq 
Evo  D510  as  $1,159.  While  that 
price  would  value  the  deal  at 


more  than  $46  million,  manu¬ 
facturers  typically  offer  sub¬ 
stantial  discounts  with  such 
high-volume  orders. 

“Our  account  executives 
went  in  and  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  what  Home  Depot 
wanted  and  needed  in  order 
to  get  the  job  done,”  said  HP 
spokesman  Bill  Carver,  con¬ 
firming  the  win  over  Dell.  “If 
we  could  help  the  customer 
accomplish  what  they  needed 
to  accomplish,  we  knew  we 
had  a  good  chance”  to  get  the 
contract. 

Dell  spokesman  John  Weis- 
blatt  confirmed  that  Dell  had 


sought  the  Home  Depot  proj¬ 
ect,  but  he  added  that  his  com¬ 
pany  has  also  had  some  recent 
customer  wins. 

For  example,  Dell  last  week 
announced  that  Creative 
Artists  Agency,  a  talent  and 
literary  agency  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  had  standardized 
on  Dell  servers  and  storage 
systems. 

Carver  said  that  while  the 
Home  Depot  deal  wasn’t  HP’s 
largest,  it  was  important.  “This 
is  a  big  deal  to  be  able  to  work 
with  a  company  of  the  stature 
of  Home  Depot,”  he  said. 

Home  Depot’s  Plans 

HP’s  announcement  comes 
barely  a  week  after  Home  De¬ 
pot  said  it  would  spend  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop 
and  deploy  a  60TB  data  ware¬ 


house  based  on  IBM’s  technol¬ 
ogy  [QuickLink  33375]. 

In  a  statement,  Home  Depot 
said  the  Compaq  Evo  D510 
PCs  will  support  two  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  improve 
operations,  customer  service 
and  employee  education  at  its 
1,456  stores.  The  PCs  will  sup¬ 
port  Home  Depot’s  Store 
Technology  Enhancement 
Project,  an  effort  to  standard¬ 
ize  and  upgrade  its  in-store 
technology  infrastructure. 

Barbara  Sanders,  chief  ar¬ 
chitect  at  Home  Depot,  said 
that  by  shifting  to  one  type  of 
PC,  employees  will  be  more 
productive,  because  they  will 
spend  less  time  trying  to  call 
the  help  desk  to  resolve  com¬ 
puter  issues  and  more  time 
on  the  sales  floor,  assisting 
customers.  I 


Get  the  Price/Performance  Advantage 

With  Oracle,  Dell  and  Red  Hat 


“Those  running  Oracle,  Dell,  and 
Red  Hat  Linux  have  a  price/performance 
advantage.  Users  can  buy  four  4- way 
Dell  servers  running  Oracle  and  Linux 
with  exceptional  performance  for  less 
than  a  12  or  16-way  proprietary  SMP 
system  at  a  hefty  savings.” 

Aberdeen  Group 

June  2002 


Learn  more  about  an  Oracle 
certified  configuration  for 
Dell  with  Red  Hat  Linux 
Advanced  Server. 


MLL  #  redhat. 


oracle.com/linux/dell 

1.800.633.0567 
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Plan  IP  telephony 
offerings;  text  and 
video  to  come 

BY  MATT  HAMBLEN 

ORLDCOM  INC. 
and  Sprint  Corp. 
last  week  an¬ 
nounced  rival 
IP-based  telephony  services 
designed  to  evolve  into  con¬ 
verged  voice  and  data  network 
offerings  as  that  technology 
becomes  more  feasible. 

WorldCom  formally  de¬ 
tailed  a  managed  telephony 
service  that  first  came  to  light 
in  July,  when  Computerworld 
obtained  internal  WorldCom 
documents  that  described  the 
plans  [QuickLink  31482],  The 
WorldCom  Connection  ser¬ 
vice  is  initially  limited  to  voice 
over  IP  (VOIP).  But  it  will  be 
expanded  to  support  text  and 


video  over  IP,  starting  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  said  Barry 
Zipp,  senior  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing  at  WorldCom. 

Sprint,  meanwhile,  unveiled 
an  IP-based  voice  service  it 
developed  jointly  with  Cisco 
Systems  Inc.  Sprint  said  the  IP 
Telephony  Services  offering 
will  run  over  its  native  IP  net¬ 
work  and  utilize  Cisco’s  Archi¬ 
tecture  for  Voice,  Video  and 
Integrated  Data  technology. 

Analysts  said  all  the  major 
network  operators  are  starting 
to  offer  IP-based  services 
aimed  at  reducing  networking 
and  telephony  costs.  Other 
companies  that  have  launched 
VOIP  services  include  AT&T 
Corp.,  New  York-based  Veri¬ 
zon  Communications,  Lon¬ 
don-based  Cable  &  Wireless 
PLC  and  Amsterdam-based 
Equant  NV. 

But  WorldCom  seems  to 


NEWS 


Telecompetition 


WORLDCOM  CONNECTION: 

■  Runs  over  any  network  archi¬ 
tecture  supported  by  WorldCom, 
including  IP,  frame  relay  and 
Asynchronous  Transfer  Mode. 

■  Monthly  fees  of  $300  per  site 
for  large  corporate  customers. 

■  Unlimited  calls  to  sites  on 
WorldCom’s  network;  3  cents  per 
minute  for  calls  off  the  network. 

SPRINT’S  IP  TELEPHONY: 

■  Operates  on  Sprint’s  100% 
native  IP  network,  with  fiber-optic 
transmissions  at  the  core. 

■  Pricing  wasn’t  disclosed. 


have  made  such  services  more 
central  to  its  strategy  than 
its  rivals  have,  according  to 
Courtney  Quinn  and  Danny 
Klein,  analysts  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston.  In  particular, 


WorldCom  is  touting  its  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Session  Initiation 
Protocol  (SIP)  standard. 

SIP  is  an  Internet  Engineer¬ 
ing  Task  Force  protocol  for 
user  sessions  that  involve 
multimedia  elements,  such  as 
voice  and  video.  Klein  said  the 
standard  is  being  tested  by 
network  carriers,  but  he  added 
that  its  promise  for  conver¬ 
gence  services  is  still  years  off. 

Even  WorldCom  is  hedging 
its  bets:  The  company  said 
WorldCom  Connection  cus¬ 
tomers  that  don’t  want  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  a  pure  IP  setup  built 
around  SIP  can  use  existing 
analog  phones  and  digital  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchange  systems. 

While  WorldCom  has  of¬ 
fered  VOIP  services  for  more 
than  a  year,  WorldCom  Con¬ 
nection  applies  to  local  as  well 
as  long-distance  calls  over  its 
data  network.  It  also  includes 
a  quality-of-service  compo¬ 
nent  that  lets  users  give  prior¬ 
ity  to  key  applications. 

WorldCom  has  faced  ques¬ 
tions  about  whether  cus¬ 
tomers  would  sign  new  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  company  in  the 
wake  of  its  Chapter  11  bank- 


FCC  Investigates  Ways 
To  Help  Telecom  Sector 


BY  PATRICK  THIBODEAU 

WASHINGTON 

Finding  ways  to  restore  health 
to  the  ailing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  sector  is  a  top  priority 
for  the  U.S.  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

But  the  forecast  for  the 
industry  overall,  which  has 
lost  approximately  500,000 
jobs  and  is  saddled  with  as 
much  as  $1  trillion  in  debt, 
remains  gloomy,  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  told  by  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  last  week. 

“Our  outlook  for  the  next 
12  to  18  months  for  all  seg¬ 
ments  is  negative,”  said  Robert 
Konefal,  managing  director  of 
Moody’s  Investors  Service  in 
New  York,  adding  that  long¬ 
distance  carriers  face  severe 
pressure.  “In  the  past  year,  we 
have  downgraded  companies 
with  large  long-distance  busi¬ 


nesses  —  such  as  AT&T, 
WorldCom,  Sprint  and  Qwest 
—  by  multiple  notches.” 

The  telecom  implosion  is 
blamed  on  an  industry  that 
overbuilt  capacity  while  over¬ 
estimating  demand,  said  ex¬ 
perts.  Corporate  scandals  have 
also  been  debilitating. 

“We  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  some  very  difficult 
times  in  the  telecom  industry,” 
said  FCC  Chairman  Michael 
Powell.  He  said  a  major  prob¬ 
lem  facing  telecommunica¬ 
tions  companies  and  equip¬ 
ment  makers  is  access  to  capi¬ 
tal  to  fund  network  upgrades 
and  new  services. 

Powell  sees  the  private  sec¬ 
tor  as  the  principle,  but  not 
the  only,  driver  of  a  recovery. 
Government  efforts  to  spur 
competition,  such  as  the 
Telecommunications  Act  of 


1996,  which  opened  local 
phone  service  to  competition, 
also  protected  new  entrants 
into  these  markets  from  fail¬ 
ure,  shoddy  business  plans 
and  debt.  “The  government’s 
pro-competitor  industrial  pol¬ 
icy  cracked,”  Powell  said  earli¬ 
er  this  month  at  a  forum  in 
New  York. 

Capital  “follows  it  own 
rules”  and  not  the  rules  of  pol¬ 
icymakers,  he  said.  But  he  also 
faulted  investors  for  pouring 
money  into  firms  with  weak 
fundamentals. 

Regulatory  Certainty 

The  FCC  was  told  by  the  panel 
that  companies  need  regulato¬ 
ry  certainty.  But  there  were 
also  warnings  that  govern¬ 
ment  actions  to  spur  competi¬ 
tion  can  sometimes  run 
counter  to  market  wishes. 

“The  market  generally 
does  not  like  competition 
introduced  into  a  regulated 
industry  because  it  many 
times  threatens  returns  in 
the  short  term,”  said  Laura 


Warner,  an  analyst  at  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston. 

“Competition  is  still  an  im¬ 
perative,”  said  Powell,  but  he 
noted  that  “it’s  a  continuing 
struggle”  to  determine  what 
balance  to  achieve  in  a  regu¬ 
lated  market. 

“The  public  good,  the  public 
interest  in  competition,  really 
ought  to  trump  anything  else,” 
argued  Larry  White,  an  eco¬ 
nomics  professor  at  New  York 
University. 

The  telecommunications 
industry  was  also  faulted  for 
its  inability  to  deliver  prod¬ 
ucts  that  customers  want  at 
prices  they  can  afford.  Barry 
Nalebuff,  a  Yale  University 
management  professor,  said 
the  sector  itself  is  to  blame  for 
many  of  its  headaches. 

“The  problem  with  broad¬ 
band  is  there  simply  aren’t 
any  good  killer  applications,” 
said  Nalebuff.  He  added  that 
what’s  needed  is  more  compe¬ 
tition,  which  will  bring  down 
prices  and  improve  applica¬ 
tion  offerings.  > 
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ruptcy  protection  filing  in  July. 

But  the  WorldCom  Connec¬ 
tion  rollout  is  an  attempt  to 
show  “that  we  have  complete 
confidence  we  will  emerge 
from  bankruptcy,”  Zipp  said. 
“We’re  not  investing  as  much 
in  new  products  as  we  were 
two  years  ago,  but  Connection 
is  one  area  we  view  as  a  long¬ 
term  growth  area.” 

Jeff  Kagan,  an  independent 
analyst  in  Atlanta,  said  he 
doesn’t  expect  the  new  service 
to  be  a  magic  bullet  for  World¬ 
Com.  But  the  offering  could 
help  the  company  retain  some 
of  its  key  corporate  users,  Ka¬ 
gan  added. 

Sprint  said  its  new  telepho¬ 
ny  offering  makes  use  of  the 
IP  Class  of  Service  program 
the  company  announced  earli¬ 
er  this  month.  It  supports  con¬ 
verged  voice,  video  and  other 
IP  traffic  over  a  single  connec¬ 
tion  while  giving  priority  to 
time-sensitive  applications 
during  congested  periods,  the 
company  said.  > 


Paul  Roberts  of  the  IDG  News 
Service  contributed  to  this 
report. 


Behind 
The  Fall 

New  wireless,  data  and  broad¬ 
band  products  drove  the  telecom 
boom.  Then  came  the  bust. 

THE  FALL 

■  Investment  excesses 
led  to  overcapacity. 

■The  economy  soured. 

■Corporate  scandals 
emerged. 

■  Capital  spending  fell. 

THE  FIX 

■  Companies  must  offer 
compelling  applications  for 
broadband  at  a  lower  cost. 

■  Companies  need  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection  to  wipe 
out  debt.  This  would  hurt 
investors  but  lower  prices. 
Competitors  may  want  the 
same  advantage,  however. 

■  Government  regulators 
need  to  give  companies 
regulatory  certainty. 
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Vendors  Race  to  Fill  Access, 
identity  Management  Gaps 


Spurred  by  need  to  better  manage 
multiple  identities  across  multiple  apps 


BY  JAIKUMAR  VIJAYAN 

oftware  vendors  are 
introducing  a  slew  of 
products  that  aim  to 
reduce  the  growing 
complexity  of  managing  user 
identities  and  controlling  ac¬ 
cess  to  applications  scattered 
across  internal  and  external 
systems. 

IBM  and  VeriSign  Inc.  last 
week  rolled  out  a  hosted  ser¬ 
vice  for  identity  management, 
and  RSA  Security  Inc.  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  version  of  its 
ClearTrust  access  manage¬ 
ment  suite  that  features  key 
usability  and  security  en¬ 
hancements.  Novell  Inc. 
and  Waltham,  Mass.-based 
Netegrity  Inc.  are  slated  to 
introduce  updates  of  their 
access  and  identity  manage¬ 
ment  technologies  this  week. 

The  latest  announcements 
add  to  an  expanding  list  of 
identity  management  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  from  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Oblix  Inc.  in  Cu¬ 
pertino,  Calif.,  Courion  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  and 
Aventail  Corp.  in  Seattle. 

Growing  Need 

Driving  all  this  activity  is  the 
growing  demand  for  products 
that  help  better  manage  the 
task  of  dealing  with  multiple 
versions  of  user  identities 
across  multiple  applications, 
according  to  analysts. 

“Companies  are  realizing 
they  have  a  problem  with  this 
thing,”  said  Laura  Koetzle,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass., 
predicts  that  sales  of  security 
management  software,  which 


PRODUCT  DETAILS 

For  more  on  the  new  identity  and  access 
management  products,  visit  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  33534 
www.computerworld.com 


includes  identity  management 
offerings,  will  grow  30%  annu¬ 
ally,  from  $550  million  in  2001 
to  $2  billion  in  2006. 

Identity  management  prod¬ 
ucts  offer  capabilities  as  var¬ 
ied  as  centralized  administra¬ 
tion  and  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment  of  user  identity  data, 
password  synchronization 
across  multiple  applications, 
single  sign-on,  secure  authen¬ 
tication  and  policy-based  ac¬ 
cess  control. 

Oblix,  for  instance,  has 
helped  Oslo-based  Norsk 


Will  reduce  setup 
time,  costs  for  IT 


BY  BOB  BREWIN 

Good  Technology  Inc.  last 
week  announced  a  system 
aimed  at  making  it  easier  for 
IT  departments  to  provide 
mobile  device  users  with  ac¬ 
cess  to  back-end  information 
systems  without  the  need  to 
individually  configure  their 
handhelds.  And  AT&T  Wire¬ 
less  Services  Inc.  and  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.  jointly  announced  a 
similar  hands-off  approach  to 
setting  up  remote  users  on 
corporate  e-mail  systems. 

Good  Technology  in  Sunny¬ 
vale,  Calif.,  launched  Good- 
info,  a  tool  it  says  will  help 
IT  managers  develop  mobile 
access  to  back-end  systems 
using  XML.  Danny  Shader, 
CEO  of  Good  Technology, 
explained  that  with  Goodinfo, 
users  simply  download  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  server  that 
is  linked  to  enterprise  back¬ 
end  systems. 


Hydro  automate  the  task  of 
setting  up  users,  simplify  the 
process  of  updating  and  main¬ 
taining  user  attribute  informa¬ 
tion,  and  ease  the  delegation 
of  access-control  decisions  to 
business  units. 

The  energy  giant  is  using 
Oblix’s  NetPoint  technology 
to  let  third  parties  access  cor¬ 
porate  portals  for  tasks  such 
as  ordering  natural  gas.  Oblix 
also  helps  Norsk  control  the 
manner  in  which  its  40,000 
employees  access  internal  ap¬ 
plications,  based  on  a  person’s 
role  or  other  attributes. 

“As  you  open  up  your  infor¬ 
mation  assets  to  external  com¬ 
panies,  business  partners  and 


Rick  Koski,  chief  operating 
officer  at  Critical  IT  Solutions, 
an  IT  professional  services 
and  consulting  firm  in  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.,  said  the  Goodinfo 
technology  greatly  reduces 
the  cost  IT  departments  face 
when  deploying  and  support¬ 
ing  new  mobile  hardware. 

“The  high  cost  of  IT  results 
from  the  need  of  [the  IT  de¬ 
partment]  to  touch  every¬ 
thing,”  Koski  said. 

Koski  said  Goodinfo  speeds 
mobile  applications  develop¬ 
ment,  enabling  his  company  to 


Good  Technology 

Goodinfo  is  priced  at 
$3,000  for  a  server  site  license, 
plus  $50  per  user.  Airtime  is 
$34.99  per  user  per  month  over 
Cingular  Wireless’  9.6K  bit/sec. 
packet  data  network. 

Works  on  company’s  pro¬ 
prietary  G100  pager  and  RIM 
pager.  Available  next  year  on 
Pocket  PC  and  Palm  OS  devices. 


customers,  you  can’t  base  your 
security  on  firewalls  alone,” 
said  Mike  Kimbell,  a  directory 
architect  at  Norsk  Hydro.  “You 
have  to  protect  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  how  it  is  accessed.” 

For  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
the  hassle  of  creating  new  user 
profiles  each  time  an  applica¬ 
tion  was  launched  pushed  the 
organization  to  install  Bedford, 
Mass.-based  RSA’s  ClearTrust 
technology.  Software  from 
RSA  has  allowed  Blue  Cross 
to  maintain  a  single  user  store 
to  automatically  provision  ac¬ 
cess  to  new  applications,  said 
Kurtis  Keling,  senior  security 
analyst  at  Blue  Cross. 


create  a  library  of  applications 
users  can  tap  into  from  the 
field.  For  example,  the  library 
includes  a  time  sheet  for  Crit¬ 
ical  consultants  connected  to 
the  firm’s  back-end  account¬ 
ing  system. 

Faster  Setup  Time 

AT&T  Wireless  in  Redmond, 
Wash.,  meanwhile,  launched 
its  Work  Ware  system,  which 
aims  to  take  the  pain  out  of 
setting  up  Microsoft  Exchange 
e-mail  and  Outlook  client  soft¬ 
ware  on  remote  devices  run¬ 
ning  Microsoft’s  Pocket  PC 
operating  system.  WorkWare 
runs  on  the  Microsoft  Mobile 
Information  Server  and  uses 
AirLoader  software  developed 
by  AT&T  Wireless  to  automat- 


AT&T  Wireless 

Integration  services  avail¬ 
able  from  HP  Services,  priced  at 
$50,000  for  60  days  of  work. 

Airtime  ranges  from  $19.99 
for  3MB  of  data  per  month  to 
$199.99  for  200MB  of  data  per 
month  over  AT&T's  20K  to  40K 
bit/sec.  General  Packet  Radio 
Service  network.  Works  only  on 
Pocket  PCs. 


New  Systems  Ease 
Support  of  Handhelds 


SYSTEM  BASICS 


Who’s  Who? 

Identity  management  products 
offer  capabilities  including: 

■  Password  synchronization 
across  multiple  applications 

■  Single  sign-on 

■  User  authentication 

■  Authorization  and  access 
control 

■  Delegated  administration 


“It  has  reduced  the  time  it 
takes  for  us  to  bring  on  new 
applications,”  Keling  said. 

Going  forward,  expect  to 
see  such  identity  management 
technologies  playing  a  crucial 
role  in  enabling  Web  services, 
said  Larry  Hawes,  an  analyst 
at  Delphi  Group  in  Boston. 
“Distributed  access  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  big  hole  in  the  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  architecture 
right  now,”  Hawes  said.  I 


ically  provision  Pocket  PCs 
with  the  software  needed  to 
access  Exchange  and  Outlook. 

Carlson  Hospitality  World¬ 
wide,  a  division  of  Carlson 
Companies  Inc.  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  is  beta-testing  WorkWare. 
Michael  Murphy,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  director  of  IS  support  ser¬ 
vices,  said  WorkWare  elimi¬ 
nates  the  hourlong  process  of 
individually  setting  up  each 
Pocket  PC  used  by  hotel  man¬ 
agers,  salespeople  and  execu¬ 
tives.  That’s  key  when  users 
lose  their  handhelds,  because 
it  drastically  reduces  the  time 
it  takes  to  provide  users  with 
a  new  device  and  the  requisite 
software,  he  said. 

Weston  Henderek,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  ARS  Inc.  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  said  AT&T  Wireless 
is  playing  catch-up  with 
Research  In  Motion  Ltd.  in 
Waterloo,  Ontario,  which  has 
offered  similar  access  to  Ex¬ 
change  e-mail  for  more  than 
two  years. 

According  to  Henderek, 
Good  Technology  might  be 
three  years  ahead  of  demand 
for  a  mobile  system  that  can 
access  back-end  databases, 
because  e-mail  is  the  primary 
mobile  enterprise  application 
in  use  today.  I 
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We  hear  you.  You  want  more  from  your  technology.  You  want  to  be  as  productive 
as  you  know  you  can  be.  You  want  change.  That’s  why  we  don’t  believe  in  technology 
for  technology  alone.  We  believe  in  technology  for  you.  So  before  we  design  our 
processors  and  memory  chips,  we  think  about  the  way  you  want  to  work  and  the 
tools  that  will  help  you  work  better.  We  believe  in  innovation  you  can  use.  That’s  what 
“AMD  me”  is  all  about.  So  go  ahead  and  say  it — we’re  listening.  Visit  www.amd.com 
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Microsoft  Licenses 
RSA  Software 


Microsoft  Corp.  and  Bedford, 
Mass.-based  RSA  Security  Inc. 
announced  that  Microsoft  is  li¬ 
censing  RSA’s  SecurlD  authenti¬ 
cation  software  for  use  in  its  own 
products.  Microsoft  said  it  initially 
plans  to  integrate  the  RSA  tech¬ 
nology,  which  requires  users  to  be 
identified  by  two  separate  factors, 
into  its  Internet  Security  and  Ac¬ 
celeration  Server  2000  tool. 


Wal-Mart,  Partners 
To  Help  Suppliers 
Move  to  EDI 

Wal-Mart  Stores  Inc.  confirmed 
that  it  has  signed  on  IBM  and 
SBC  Communications  Inc.’s  Ster¬ 
ling  Commerce  Inc.  unit  to  help 
suppliers  shift  to  Internet-based 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
technology,  which  the  Benton- 
ville,  Ark.-based  retailer  is  adopt¬ 
ing  [QuickLink  32853].  IBM  and 
Dublin,  Ohio-based  Sterling  said 
they  will  do  technology  integra¬ 
tion  and  provide  backup  value- 
added  network  services. 


Dell  Handheld  Info 
Slips  Out  on  to  Web 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  confirmed 
the  authenticity  of  internal  docu¬ 
ments  that  were  posted  on  a  Web 
site  in  France  with  details  about 
an  upcoming  line  of  handheld  de¬ 
vices.  But  a  Dell  spokesman  said 
the  product  specifications  aren’t 
finalized  yet.  According  to  the 
documents,  the  handhelds  will 
run  Microsoft’s  Pocket  PC  soft¬ 
ware  and  will  be  based  on  Intel 
Corp.’s  XScale  processors. 


AT&T  Wireless 
Settles  E911  Probe 

AT&T  Wireless  Services  Inc.  in 
Redmond,  Wash.,  said  it  has 
agreed  to  pay  $2  million  to  settle 
n  investigation  into  possible  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission’s  Enhanced 
911  (E911)  automatic  location- 
identification  requirements. 
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Baan  Aims  to  Assuage 
Fears’  at  User  Meeting 


Parent  firm’s  CEO 
pledges  support 
for  Baan’s  software 


BY  MARC  L.  SONGINI 

usiness  applications 
vendor  Baan  Co.  this 
week  hopes  to  calm 
the  continuing  anxiety 
of  customers  about  its  future 
and  sell  them  on  the  vision  of 
a  connected  enterprise  that 
can  share  data  in  real  time. 

At  the  fall  conference  of  the 
Baan  World  Users  (BWU) 
group,  the  company,  which 
was  bought  by  Invensys  PLC 
two  years  ago,  plans  to  focus 
on  the  use  of  its  software  to 
set  up  real-time  application 
frameworks.  That  matches  a 
strategy  being  touted  by  rivals 
such  as  Pleasanton,  Calif.- 
based  PeopleSoft  Inc. 

But  Rick  Haythornthwaite, 
CEO  of  London-based  Inven¬ 
sys,  also  said  his  job  at  the 
conference  in  Los  Angeles  will 
be  to  “assuage  fears”  held  by 
users.  “Baan  has  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  capacity  for  gen¬ 
erating  groundless  rumors  and 
confusion,”  he  said. 

User  Concerns 

Kathleen  Van  Dyken,  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Toronto-based  BWU, 
said  she  has  lots  of  questions 
about  Baan’s  future.  “I  think 
the  users  want  to  know  the 
stability  of  Baan  here  in  the 
Americas,”  said  Van  Dyken, 
president  of  KVD  Technolo¬ 
gies  Inc.,  an  IT  consultancy  in 
Alisa  Viejo,  Calif.  “There  are 
still  rumors  of  Baan  being  sold 
again.  The  users  don’t  see 
their  community  growing.” 

Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Enterprise  Applications 
Consulting  in  Daly  City,  Calif., 
was  even  tougher  on  Baan.  “In 
the  two  years  that  Invensys 
has  owned  Baan,  the  company 
has  gone  from  troubled  to  ir¬ 
relevant,”  he  said.  “The  only 
asset  left  is  the  customer  base, 


and  for  the  right  buyer,  that 
could  have  some  value.” 

Haythornthwaite  said  In¬ 
vensys  officials  are  standing 
behind  the  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  software  de¬ 
veloped  by  Barneveld,  Nether¬ 
lands-based  Baan.  “We  are 
committed  to  the  core  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ERP  product 
and  to  extending  the  solutions 
set  and  services  offerings  to 
our  customers  where  it  makes 
sense  for  them,”  he  said. 

Without  offering  specifics, 
Haythornthwaite  said  he  plans 
to  start  discussing  the  idea  of 


BY  MATT  HAMBLEN  AND 
MARC  L.  SONGINI 

Commerce  One  Inc.’s  plan  to 
reduce  its  head  count  by  an¬ 
other  36%  is  weighing  on  the 
minds  of  some  customers  as 
the  software  vendor  prepares 
for  its  annual  user  group 
meeting  next  week. 

Several  Commerce  One 
users  last  week  said  the  400- 
worker  layoff  announced  earli¬ 
er  this  month  is  a  grim  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  disastrous  market 
for  IT  in  general  and  e-com- 
merce  software  in  particular. 

CEO  Mark  Hoffman  said  in 
a  statement  that  the  layoffs 
“will  help  us  preserve  our 
cash  position  and  focus  on  our 
dedicated  customers”  as  well 
as  on  Commerce  One  6.0,  a 
suite  of  online  procurement 
and  sourcing  applications 
that’s  due  early  next  year. 

Crystal  Smith,  president  of 
the  Chicago-based  Interna¬ 
tional  Commerce  One  Net¬ 
work  (ICON)  user  group,  ex¬ 
pressed  guarded  optimism 
about  the  company’s  long-term 
viability.  ICON’S  annual  con¬ 
ference  is  due  to  start  Oct.  21 
in  Burlingame,  Calif. 

“Of  all  the  different  soft- 


creating  a  joint  equity  partner¬ 
ing  program  to  help  expand 
Baan’s  product  lineup.  But,  he 
added,  Invensys  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  “own  the  customer  rela¬ 
tionship  and  own  the  technol¬ 
ogy  road  map.” 

John  DiCenso,  a  BWU  di¬ 
rector  who’s  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems  at  Applied 
Extrusion  Technologies  Inc. 
in  New  Castle,  Del.,  said  he’s 
particularly  interested  in  see¬ 
ing  a  detailed  product  road 
map  at  this  week’s  conference. 
Applied  Extrusion,  a  maker  of 
specialized  plastic  films  used 


ware  companies  that  sell 
e-procurement  systems,  I  real¬ 
ly  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  Com¬ 
merce  One,”  said  Smith,  who 
is  the  e-procurement  manager 
at  Idaho  Power  Co.  in  Boise. 
“We’re  hoping  they  pull 
through  these  ugly  times.” 

Pleasanton,  Calif.-based 
Commerce  One  said  the  new 
job  cuts  will  reduce  its  work¬ 
force  to  700  people  by  Jan.  1. 


in  product  labels  and  packag¬ 
ing,  runs  most  of  the  modules 
in  the  Baan  IV  ERP  suite. 

When  Invensys  bought 
Baan,  the  promise  was  that  it 
would  be  able  to  sell  systems 
that  tied  together  data  all  the 
way  from  the  sensors  on  pro¬ 
duction  floors  to  corporate 
back  offices,  DiCenso  said. 
Now  Baan  needs  to  show 
users  that  the  idea  isn’t  “just 
pie  in  the  sky,”  he  added. 

Mike  Webb,  senior  vice 
president  of  IT  at  San  Jose- 
based  contract  manufacturer 
Flextronics  Inc.,  was  more  up¬ 
beat.  Webb  attended  a  strategy 
session  with  Baan  executives 
in  Las  Vegas  last  week  and  said 
he  was  encouraged  by  their 
product  development  plans,  t 


Thomas  Hoffman  contributed 
to  this  report. 


That’s  3,000  fewer  workers 
than  the  company  employed  at 
its  peak  (see  chart). 

“We’re  hoping  they  can  pull 
this  off  with  their  continual 
downsizing,  because  we  truly 
believe  in  their  product  still,” 
said  a  procurement  manager 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 
But  the  user  also  expressed 
concern  that  Commerce  One 
won’t  rebound  and  hopes 
another  vendor  will  buy  the 
company. 

Commerce  One’s  revenue 
fell  78%  year  to  year  in  the  first 
half  of  2002,  and  David  Hope- 
Ross,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  drop-off  will 
hurt  the  vendor’s  software  de¬ 
velopment  efforts.  Hope-Ross 
doesn’t  expect  Commerce 
One’s  technology  to  disappear, 
but  he  said  users  should  be 
making  contingency  plans. 

Ian  Hollingworth,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Quadrem 
U.S.  Inc.  in  Dallas,  said  his 
company  has  started  down 
that  road.  Quadrem,  which 
runs  a  Web-based  transaction 
platform  for  companies  in  the 
mining  industry,  has  gradually 
supplanted  some  Commerce 
One  software  with  products 
from  SAP  AG,  Fairfax,  Va.- 
based  webMethods  Inc.  and 
Westminster,  Colo.-based  Req¬ 
uisite  Technology  Inc.  I 


Commerce  One  Users  Fret 
About  New  Cutback  Plans 
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THE  KEYNOTE  2002  GLOBAL  INTERNET  PERFORMANCE  CONFERENCE  EAST 

October  27-28,  2002 

Crowne  Plaza,  Times  Square,  New  York,  New  York. 

Strong  performance!  It's  what  sets  you  apart — whether  you're  onstage  or  on  the  Internet.  Join  us  at  the 
2002  Keynote  Global  Internet  Performance  Conference  East  and  you'll  learn  how  leading  e-businesses  are 
using  Keynote  Total  Performance  Management  services  to  provide  brilliant  Web  application  performance  to 
their  end-users! 

At  this  two-day  show,  you'll  compare  e-business  strategies  with  other  Keynote  star  customers,  hear 
from  industry  analysts,  and  learn  how  to  upstage  your  competition  in  our  technical  sessions.  You  will  also 
learn  about  the  latest  Keynote  Web  Performance  Testing  and  Application  Performance  Management 
solutions.  Special  discounts  for  Keynote  customers!  Call  1-800-709-9667  to  register. 

Discover  what  it  takes  to  deliver  stellar  e-business  performance. 

Register  now  for  the  2002  GIPC  East  at  www.gipc2002.com/NY 
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Microsoft  Gives  Peek 
At  Outlook  II  Upgrade 

IT  managers  say  that  plans  for  new 
e-mail  client  address  their  key  needs 


BY  TODD  R.  WEISS 

ANAHEIM.  CALIF. 

ICROSOFT  CORP. 
last  week  gave  the 
first  public  pre¬ 
view  of  its  up¬ 
coming  Outlook  11  e-mail 
client  software,  and  several  IT 
managers  in  the  audience  said 
they  liked  what  they  saw. 


Continued  from  page  1 

Longhorn 

they’re  not  going  to  see  some¬ 
thing  until  the  middle  of  2004 
at  the  earliest. 

During  a  keynote  speech  at 
last  week’s  Gartner  Sympo- 
sium/ITxpo  here,  Microsoft 
CEO  Steve  Ballmer  said  only 
that  a  new  Windows  release  is 
coming  during  the  next  three 
years.  At  other  times,  Micro¬ 
soft  executives  have  made 
vague  statements  that  Long¬ 
horn  is  years  away. 

Corporate  IT  professionals 
hoping  to  do  some  long-term 
planning  for  the  next  major 
Windows  release  got  no  defin¬ 
itive  answers  at  ITxpo.  Ana¬ 
lysts  gave  the  Longhorn  client 
operating  system  a  50%  proba¬ 
bility  of  shipping  in  the  first 
half  of  2005  (40%  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  2004),  and  they 
projected  that  the  Longhorn 
server  operating  system  won’t 
hit  the  market  until  2006. 

Those  predictions  conflict 
with  Microsoft’s  stated  inten¬ 
tion  to  ship  the  client  and 
server  operating  systems  at 
the  same  time.  But  Microsoft 
wasn’t  able  to  make  good  on 
that  pledge  for  its  last  operat¬ 
ing  system,  either. 

The  Windows  XP  client  op¬ 
erating  system  shipped  rough¬ 
ly  a  year  ago.  The  server  oper¬ 
ating  system  based  on  the 
same  kernel,  Windows  .Net 


The  features  that  Microsoft 
showed  off  would  answer 
some  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  Outlook  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  attendees  at  Micro¬ 
soft’s  MEC  2002  conference 
here.  For  example,  Outlook  11 
is  to  include  a  redesigned  user 
interface  and  new  capabilities 
for  threading,  sorting  and 


Server,  was  supposed  to  ship 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  has 
slipped  and  is  now  expected 
to  ship  in  the  first  quarter  of 
next  year. 

Slipping  ship  dates  don’t 
tend  to  bother  many  corporate 
users,  who  often  bemoan  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  up  with 
the  latest  Windows  releases, 
given  the  potential  cost  and 
effort  required  to  do  compa¬ 
nywide  upgrades. 

But  this  time,  some  cus¬ 
tomers  who  signed  up  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  controversial  new 
Software  Assurance  mainte¬ 
nance  program,  which  charges 
them  an  annual  fee  for  the 
right  to  the  latest  software, 
may  turn  sour  if  they  don’t  see 
a  major  upgrade  during  their 
three-year  contract  terms. 

“I  think  we’re  very  well 
aware  that  if  Longhorn  is 
more  than  three  years  after  XP 
releases  that  we  have  an  issue 
there  with  our  customers,” 
said  Weed.  Asked  if  Microsoft 
would  do  something  if  Long¬ 
horn’s  ship  date  slips,  Weed 
said,  “I  think  we  will.” 

He  wouldn’t  speculate  what 
form  any  action  might  take. 

For  some  customers,  it 
won’t  be  a  burning  issue,  even 
if  they  signed  up  for  Software 
Assurance. 

John  Wisniewski,  global  in¬ 
frastructure  director  at  Wm. 
Wrigley  Jr.  Co.  in  Chicago, 
said  his  company  signed  a 
Software  Assurance  contract 


caching  messages  when  it 
ships  next  year. 

Jason  Loster,  a  corporate  IS 
administrator  at  Manitoba 
Public  Insurance  in  Winnipeg, 
said  the  ability  to  cache  mes¬ 
sages  locally  will  let  the  auto 
insurer’s  1,400  Outlook  users 
continue  to  access  their  e-mail 
after  a  server  crashes. 

Loster  also  said  he  likes  the 
Outlook  11  user  interface, 
which  moves  the  incoming 
message  window  from  the 


on  July  31,  the  deadline  date. 
But  he  said  that  because 
Wrigley  has  a  “dual  strategy,” 
with  two  operating  systems 
running  companywide  at  any 
given  time,  he  won’t  be  upset, 
since  half  the  company  still 
needs  Windows  XP. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  to  us  what 
the  next  one  [operating  sys¬ 
tem]  is,”  Wisniewski  said.  A 
bigger  determining  factor  is 
the  global  availability  of  hard¬ 
ware,  he  said. 

But  with  regard  to  the  serv¬ 
er  operating  system,  some 
users  are  anxious  to  see  a  new 
Windows  release  for  its 
promised  improvements  in 
workload  management  and 
partition  awareness. 

Rick  Stuller,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  manager  at  Hawaiian 
Electric  Co.  in  Honolulu,  said 
his  firm  has  about  150  servers 


bottom  of  the  screen  to  a  col¬ 
umn  in  the  center  that  pro¬ 
vides  a  screen-length  view  of 
messages.  “Our  users  don’t 
like  to  scroll  down  to  read 
messages,”  he  said.  “They 
want  to  know  why  they  can’t 
see  more.” 

Lori  Woods,  a  computer 
specialist  and  e-mail  adminis¬ 
trator  at  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  (USDA),  said 
new  capabilities  for  sorting 
messages  by  size  should  make 
it  easier  for  the  agency’s  7,000 
Outlook  users  to  keep  their  in¬ 
boxes  from  filling  up. 

USDA  users  are  limited  to 
20MB  of  e-mail,  Woods  said, 
adding  that  deleting  large  mes¬ 
sages  will  be  a  more  intuitive 
process  in  Outlook  11.  The 


running  Windows  2000, 
adding  that  he  hopes  to  do 
some  server  consolidation. 

Stuller  said  he’s  not  sure  if 
the  Windows  System  Re¬ 
source  Manager,  which  is  due 
to  ship  with  Enterprise  and 
Datacenter  editions  of  Win¬ 
dows  .Net  Server,  will  be  able 
to  help  or  whether  third-party 
products  from  vendors  such 
as  VMware  Inc.  might  make 
more  sense  from  a  total  cost  of 
ownership  standpoint.  But  he 
does  know  that  the  potential 
wait  to  2006  for  workload 
management  improvements  in 
Longhorn  would  be  “too  long,” 
he  said.  I 
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licensing  issues,  visit  our  Web  site: 
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UPCOMING  FEATURES 

Outlook  11 

Due  next  year,  the 
upgrade  will  include: 

■  Threading  capabilities  for 
storing  related  messages 

■  Local  caching  of  messages 
for  off-line  access 

■  The  ability  to  flag  messages 
for  high-priority  responses 

■  A  new  user  interface  with 
more  space  for  displaying 
messages 


size-sorting  function  and  oth¬ 
er,  more  user-friendly  features 
promised  by  Microsoft  for 
Outlook  11  should  also  reduce 
workloads  for  the  USDA’s  help 
desk  staffers,  Woods  said. 

Outlook  11  is  scheduled  to 
ship  in  mid-2003  as  part  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Office  11  suite  and  in 
conjunction  with  an  upgrade 
of  the  company’s  Exchange 
e-mail  server  code-named  Ti¬ 
tanium  [QuickLink  33411]. 

Simplify,  Simplify 

Jensen  Harris,  lead  program 
manager  for  the  Titanium  up¬ 
grade,  said  many  of  the 
changes  coming  in  Outlook  11 
were  designed  to  simplify  the 
software  for  users.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Microsoft  is  trying  to  give 
the  new  Outlook  user  inter¬ 
face  a  more  efficient  layout 
with  added  space  for  display¬ 
ing  messages,  Harris  said. 

Ric  Crowe,  an  Exchange 
messaging  administrator  at 
The  Boeing  Co.,  said  the  off¬ 
line  caching  feature  and  a  new 
tool  for  flagging  important  in¬ 
coming  messages  should  be 
big  pluses  for  end  users  at  the 
Chicago-based  aircraft  maker. 
The  additions  that  Microsoft 
is  building  into  Outlook  11 
should  result  in  “a  far  better 
product”  than  earlier  versions 
of  the  software,  Crowe  said. 

Microsoft  also  gave  an  early 
glimpse  of  a  module  called 
XSO,  being  developed  sepa¬ 
rately  from  Outlook  11.  Com¬ 
pany  officials  said  the  module 
will  let  Web  pages  work  seam¬ 
lessly  with  Outlook  so  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  automatically 
entered  from  a  participating 
Web  site  directly  into  a  user’s 
Outlook  calendar.  I 
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Hear  User 
Case  Studies 

...  at  the  original,  largest  and 
most  proven  educational  forum 
for  IT  users  involved  in  storage 
and  related  technologies 
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It  can  help  you 
eliminate  thousands 
of  lines  of  code. 


Visual  Studio  .NET  can  help  you  with  (nearly)  every  part  of  your  job.  Whether  you’re  building  applications  for  Windows.  Web,  mobile  or  XML. 
Web  services.  Visual  Studio  .NET  is  designed  to  help  you  overcome  today’s  programming  challenges.  For  starters,  the  simplified  Windows,  Web,  and 
mobile  forms  designers  will  let  you  use  the  same  programming  model  to  rapidly  create  robust  applications  across  the  broadest  range  of  platforms 
and  devices.  With  new  RAD  for  the  server  features,  you  can  eliminate  thousands  of  lines  of  code  by  using  the  same  ‘‘drag-and-drop,  double-click 


is  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Coippratk 


inflect  States  and/or  othe 


to  write  code"  technique  with  which  you’re  already  familiar.  Plus,  with  support  for  over  20  languages, 
Visual  Studio  .NET  lets  you  leverage  existing  code  and  skills  ensuring  you  have  the  most  appropriate 
language  available  for  the  task  at  hand.  Try  it  now:  log  on  to  a  fully  featured, 

free  online  hosted  session  at  msdn.microsoft.com/vstudio/tryit 


By  switching  to  Visual  Studio  .NET, 
Nationwide  Building  Society  eliminated 
over  200,000  lines  of  legacy  code  from 
their  live  system.  The  switch  also  resulted 
in  easier  deployment  of  their  application, 
greater  scalability,  and  more  time  to 
focus  on  features  and  functionality. 
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Awash  in  Numbers 

w 


E’RE  ABOUT  TO  BE  awash  in  IT 
spending  and  budgeting  survey  re¬ 
sults  as  various  analysts  —  among 
them  Forrester  Research,  Merrill 


Lynch  and  Morgan  Stan¬ 
ley  —  ready  their  latest 
quarterly  updates  on 
what  your  peers  say  they 
are  doing.  Kicking  off  the 
numberfest  last  week 
was  Gartner’s  annual 
Symposium/ITxpo, 
which  offers  a  decidedly 
mixed  take  on  the  fourth 
quarter  and  the  year 
ahead. 

For  example,  Gartner 
projects  that  IT  spending 
for  the  year  will  grow  3.4%  over 
2001,  but  it  also  downgraded  its 
growth  expectations  for  the  second 
half  of  2002.  While  predicting  a  7% 
growth  rate  in  IT  spending  for  2003, 
Gartner  is  quick  to  caution  that  a 
recovery  won’t  start  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  —  at  the  earliest. 

Conversations  with  Gartner,  For¬ 
rester  and  other  analysts  make  it 
clear  that  anyone  looking  for  a  quick 
end  to  the  misery  of  the  past  two 
years  will  be  disappointed.  After 
misreading  the  market  last  year,  ana¬ 
lysts  will  be  far  more  cautious  pre¬ 
dicting  the  outcome  of  2003.  But 
there’s  also  a  glimmer  of  hope  along 
with  a  pent-up  desire  for  folks  to  get 
out  and  make  something  happen. 

Right  now,  it’s  still  a  mixed-up, 
muddled-up,  shook-up  world.  The 
stock  market  is  up,  then  it’s  down, 
pretty  much  like  the  roller-coaster 
ride  of  your  nightmares.  The  jobless 
rate  has  allegedly  fallen,  even 
though  EMC,  HP,  Fidelity  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  announced  big  layoffs  and 
the  IT  job  market  remains  soft. 

Fears  that  a  drop  in  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  threat  of  war  will  un¬ 
dermine  a  recovery  are  matched  by 
hopes  that  IT  will  have  to  start  buy¬ 
ing  again  as  Y2k-related  upgrades, 
■specially  in  the  desktop  area,  reach 
:he  end  of  their  life  cycles. 


Patricia  keefe  is  editorial 
director  at  Computer- 
world.  You  can  contact 

her  at  patricia.keefe® 
computerworld.com. 


In  the  meantime,  IT 
departments  are  faced 
with  delivering  not  just 
more  of  the  same  —  ever 
more  value  with  fewer 
resources  and  flat  or  de¬ 
clining  budgets  —  but 
they  must  now  work  to 
position  themselves  and 
their  companies  for  the 
better  market  that  lies 
ahead.  “It’s  time  to  take 
things  into  our  own 
hands  and  move  for¬ 
ward,  regardless  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,”  urged  Gartner  CEO  Michael 
Fleisher  last  week. 

So,  what  do  you  grab  first?  For 
starters,  fully  embrace  the  business 
value  of  IT.  That  theme  was  repeat¬ 
ed  over  and  over  last  week,  summed 
up  most  concisely  by  Cisco  CEO 
John  Chambers:  “I  think  the  role  of 
the  IT  organization  ...  [is]  now 
more  of  a  business  role  with  IT  ex¬ 
pertise  than  an  operational  role 
minimizing  costs.”  So  get  serious 
about  aligning  IT  goals  with  the 


business  goals.  Gartner  sees  the 
business  side  eventually  driving  IT 
strategy.  [When  Gartner  says  “even¬ 
tually,”  it’s  talking  about  today,  says 
Frank  Hayes;  page  54.] 

What  else  can  you  do  to  move 
things  along? 

■  Continue  to  target  strategic 
projects  with  a  quick,  demonstrable 
ROI,  but  go  the  next  step  and  priori¬ 
tize  the  projects  on  your  plate  so 
you  can  devote  limited  resources  to 
achieving  the  top  three. 

■  Focus  on  upgrading  the  skill  set 
of  your  remaining  staff  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  areas  of  negotiation  and 
project  management. 

■  Act  now  to  renegotiate  con¬ 
tracts  and  minimize  license  com¬ 
mitments  if  you  haven’t  done  so  al¬ 
ready.  I’ve  said  this  before:  To  be 
successful,  IT  needs  to  dig  down 
and  audit  its  use  of  software.  Are 
you  buying  licenses  and  extra  ca¬ 
pacity  you  don’t  need  right  now?  In 
the  go-go  days  of  25%  to  40%  year- 
over-year  industry  growth,  this 
made  sense.  It  doesn’t  in  today’s  en¬ 
vironment  of  smaller  staffs  and 
tightly  focused  IT  agendas. 

■  Examine  critical  business 
processes  and  either  reduce  the 
time  it  takes  to  complete  them  or 
outsource  them  to  cut  costs.  I 


PIMM  FOX 

Avoid  the 
Decline  of  IT 
Innovation 

SHIFTING  IT  functions  to 
third  parties  comes  with 
many  obvious  advan¬ 
tages:  Lower  development 
costs,  more  flexible  timetables 

for  quality  assurance  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  focus  resources  on  important 
projects. 

But  these  benefits  mask  a  perilous 
situation:  the  contraction  of  IT  inno¬ 
vation.  U.S.  industrial  spending  on 
R&D  this  year  is  expected  to  decline 
for  the  first  time  since  1960,  according 
to  government  reports.  In  addition, 
the  rate  of  increase  for  new  patent  ap¬ 
plications  is  down  by  nearly  90%. 
While  many  factors  contribute  to 
these  conditions,  the  debate  over  how 
to  maintain  IT  innovation  has  never 
been  more  relevant. 

The  idealized  out¬ 
sourcing  scenario 
frees  budgets  and  in¬ 
ternal  workers  for 
mission-critical  or 
core-competency 
projects.  The  truth  is 
more  prosaic. 

Cost  savings  are 
being  sucked  to  bol¬ 
ster  slim  bottom 
lines.  The  net  effect 
is  a  hollowing  out  of 
IT  talent,  leaving  a  skeleton  staff  to 
pay  lip  service  to  the  notion  that  cer¬ 
tain  IT  functions  are  indeed  essential 
to  the  enterprise. 

There  are  ways  to  sustain  innova¬ 
tion  and  continue  to  outsource.  But 
they’re  not  free. 

“The  challenge  is  to  set  up  relation¬ 
ships  —  whether  they  are  with  inter¬ 
nal  staff  or  offshore  development 
teams  —  that  foster  innovation,”  says 
Carl  Frappaolo,  head  of  knowledge 
management  and  co-founder  of  the 
Delphi  Group  in  Boston. 

He  says  that  instead  of  obsessing 
about  cost  savings,  companies  should 
be  focusing  on  innovation  before  their 
competitors  get  too  far  ahead. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  jettison  the 
attitude  that  IT  is  merely  a  service  or¬ 
ganization  and  instead  treat  it  as  a  P&L 
unit.  This  directs  IT  to  add  value  to  the 
business  while  enabling  it  to  become 
an  active  participant  with  business 
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teams  to  develop  new  products  and 
services.  In  this  way  IT  staffs  aren’t 
merely  expected  to  execute  orders; 
rather,  their  jobs  are  defined  to  deliver 
creative,  sophisticated  IT  solutions. 

For  example,  the  economic  slump  at 
a  technology  manufacturer  provoked  a 
boardroom  quest  to  understand  why 
the  firm  was  losing  market  share. 
While  IT  didn’t  pretend  it  had  the  an¬ 
swer,  it  did  show  that  existing  corpo¬ 
rate  information,  appropriately  inte¬ 
grated,  could  yield  an  answer. 

What’s  interesting  here  is  that  the 
IT  group  was  a  combination  of  in- 
house  and  outsourced  operations.  The 
difference  from  most  situations  is  that 
this  IT  group  invested  in  new  jobs  to 
manage  and  monitor  the  outsourcing 
relationship. 

Innovative  thinking  doesn’t  happen 
in  a  vacuum.  If  all  of  IT  —  outsourced 
and  in-house  —  isn’t  clued  into  the 
purpose  of  the  enterprise,  the  business 
loses.  ► 

DAVID  MATTHEWS 

IT  Choices 
For  the 
Environment 

E -COMMERCE,  e-govern- 
ment,  e-mail.  E-terms 
have  become  ubiquitous 
in  our  electronic  era.  Now, 

here’s  a  new  one:  e-waste. 
Electronic  waste  and  the  harm  it  does 
our  environment  require  a  close  look. 

Corporate  e-waste  has  grown  expo¬ 
nentially  over  the  past  three  decades. 
The  materials  involved  have  harmful 
effects  on  health  and  the  environment. 
For  example,  CRTs  contain  high  levels 
of  lead  and  other  heavy  metals;  lead 
has  been  shown  to  cause  permanent 
damage  to  human  blood,  neurological 
systems  and  the  kidneys.  Circuit 
boards,  found  in  nearly  every  type  of 
electronic  device,  contain  lead  solder, 
mercury,  cadmium  and  plastic  toxins. 

The  toxins  in  high-tech  equipment 
are  only  a  piece  of  the  alarming 
whole-life  picture.  The  production  of 
most,  if  not  all,  components  uses  a 
wide  array  of  hazardous  chemicals. 
And,  when  electronics  reach  the  end 
of  their  life  cycles  and  are  crushed  or 
burned  in  landfills,  toxins  can  leach 
into  groundwater  or  be  released  into 
the  atmosphere. 

There  are  alternatives  to  current 
practices  of  manufacturing  and  dis¬ 


posal  of  these  products.  As 
IT  professionals,  any 
changes  in  procurement 
practices  we  make  will 
create  a  positive  difference. 

We  can  begin  with  some 
specific  questions  for  ven¬ 
dors  in  our  RFPs.  Ask  them 
the  following  questions: 

■  Which  of  your  products 
meet  general  environmental 
standards  and  labeling 
guidelines  set  by  bodies 
such  as  the  TCO  (the 
Swedish  Confederation  of 
Professional  Employees) 
and  our  own  EPA? 

■  Do  your  products  meet  U.S.  EPA 
EnergyStar  labeling  requirements? 

■  Do  you  provide  products  and 
packaging  that  are  manufactured  with¬ 
out  mercury,  cadmium,  lead,  halo- 
genated  flame  retardants,  chlorinated 
solvents  (in  manufacturing)  or  chlo¬ 
rine-based  plastics? 


If  the  products  or  their 
packaging  contain  these 
toxic  materials,  have  the 
vendors  spell  them  out  in 
detail.  Get  them  to  identify 
the  recyclable  content  in 
what  they  ship  to  you  and 
what  steps  are  necessary 
to  separate  those  materials 
from  the  product  in  order 
to  recycle  them. 

Finally,  get  your  suppli¬ 
ers  to  explain  how  they 
handle  equipment  at  the 
end  of  its  useful  life.  That 
is,  do  they  do  de-manufac¬ 
turing,  rebuilding  and  recycling  of 
component  parts?  Tell  them  that  do¬ 
nating  the  equipment  to  a  charitable 
organization  isn’t  considered  end-of- 
life  management. 

Suggest  to  your  vendors  that  they 
strive  toward  these  goals.  Vendors  are 
beginning  to  actively  recycle  and 
reuse  equipment  and  packaging;  your 


input  will  prompt  them  to  go  further. 

This  process  can  work,  and  it  is 
working  for  the  Seattle  city  govern¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  pressure  from  us 
and  other  customers,  the  vendor  we 
chose  for  our  laptops  instituted  a  recy¬ 
cling  program.  It  has  contracted  with  a 
company  to  disassemble  and  recycle  or 
properly  dispose  of  all  components  and 
materials  in  its  obsolete  equipment. 
Further,  a  buy-back  program  credits 
customers  for  equipment  at  the  end  of 
its  useful  life.  You  should  demand  these 
kinds  of  programs  from  your  vendors. 

IT  professionals  must  take  steward¬ 
ship  of  the  growing  and  distressing 
crisis  of  e-waste.  To  do  so,  we  must 
implement  currently  available  meth¬ 
ods  and  introduce  new  practices  that 
will  turn  this  toxic  tide.  I 
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Elusive  R0I 

MY  SENSE  IS  THAT  unease  with 
R0I  techniques  is  in  part  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  the 
investment  and  results  computation 
is  sometimes  too  limited,  leading  to 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  true  im¬ 
pact  of  a  particular  project  [“Savvy 
CIOs  Go  Beyond  R0I  Metrics  in  IT 
Budget  Process,”  QuickLink 
33015],  Many  projects  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  past  work.  The 
planned  and  actual  cost  of  a  project 
might  be  quantified  fairly  well,  but 
how  to  measure  the  benefits?  The 
project  may  facilitate  an  improved 
business  process,  but  it  wouldn’t  be 
viable  if  the  ERP  infrastructure  had¬ 
n’t  already  been  installed.  So  should 
the  R0I  of  the  ERP  project  be  re¬ 
stated?  Another  problem  is  that 
benefits  might  be  greatest  in  the  out 
years  of  an  IT  investment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Chambers  of  Cisco. 

Also,  benefits  in  the  out  years  in  a 
IRR/NPV  model,  with  a  steep  hurdle 
rate  (say  15%  to  20%),  are  dis¬ 
counted  to  a  fraction  of  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value.  Projects  assessed  using 
NPV/IRR  need  to  show  near-term 
benefits,  so  using  those  metrics 
may  screen  out  investments  that 
have  solid  long-term  impact  and 
that  serve  as  infrastructure  for  other 
projects.  I  don't  know  if  there’s  an 
easy  answer.  It  may  be  that  we  need 
to  expand  the  scope  of  costs  and 


returns  in  assessing  investments 
and  investigate  the  impacts  more 
broadly.  I  have  observed  that  good 
business  people  tend  to  use 
IRR/NPV  and  the  like  as  starting 
points  for  their  assessments  of  the 
merits  of  an  investment,  and  seek  to 
understand  the  other  costs  and 
benefits  that  may  not  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  numbers.  It’s  a  difficult 
technique  to  teach  and  quantify. 
Maynard  C.  Wiff 
Vice  president  of  IT, 

Dover  Corp.,  New  York 


Better  Applications 

SOME  PLATFORMS  already  are 
the  best  of  both  worlds  [“De¬ 
velopers  Re-examine  Rich-Client 
Apps,”  QuickLink  33064]:  They 
give  the  ability  for  easy  delivery,  op¬ 
timizing  use  of  the  Internet  for  data 
transmission,  and  they  remove  the 
redundancies  of  transmitting  the 
application  forms  each  time.  I  al¬ 
ways  thought,  Why  do  I  need  to 
download  all  the  images  each  time  I 
access  my  banker’s  Web  page? 
Why  can't  I  do  it  once  and  then  next 
time  use  the  Internet  for  just  the 
data?  I  think  wisdom  is  dawning 
and  people  are  figuring  out  better 
architectures  for  Web  applications. 
Sreedhar  Allani 
Project  coordinator,  Unique 
Computing  Solutions  Inc., 
Hyderabad,  India 


Hard  to  Justify 

THE  SEVEN-YEAR,  $1.5  billion 
deal  between  HP  and  CIBC  is 
interesting  [QuickLink  32947], 
Breaking  that  down  to  $214  million 
yearly,  it’s  still  outrageously  high.  If 
CIBC's  automation  spending  is 
more  than  $200  million,  then  out¬ 
sourcing  is  a  wise  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  CIBC’s  automation 
spending  is  less  than  $100  million, 
then  the  bank  didn’t  explore  all  oth¬ 
er  practical  options.  The  learning 
curve  is  going  to  be  steep  for  both 
the  bank  and  HP.  The  big  challenge 
will  come  when  a  hardware  replace¬ 
ment  proposal  arrives  on  the  CIO’s 
desk.  Why  go  for  seven  years? 
Three  sounds  safer. 

Rocky  Termanini 
Managing  director,  Inter¬ 
national  Consulting  Group, 
Stamford,  Conn. 


IT  Labor  Realities 

IT  SEEMS  TO  THIS  out-of-work  IT 
worker  that  the  esteemed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  reported  on  in  the 
story  “Panelists:  Jobless  IT  Workers 
Should  Reinvent  Themselves" 
[QuickLink  33214]  are  totally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  new  realities  of  the  IT  em¬ 
ployment  world.  Back  when  jobs 
were  plentiful  and  skilled  workers 
were  few,  reinventing  yourself  was 
relatively  simple.  Today,  if  you  don’t 


have  100%  relevant  experience,  po¬ 
tential  employers  won’t  even  read 
your  resume.  I  would  challenge  each 
of  these  gentlemen  to  try  finding  a 
job  in  this  environment,  especially 
one  that  involves  "moving  up  the 
food  chain."  Things  have  changed 
drastically,  and  not  for  the  better. 
Doug  Hart 
Corona,  Calif. 

PANELIST  Srinivas  Raghavan, 
who  said  there  are  “huge  op¬ 
portunities"  for  U.S.  IT  workers  to 
bundle  their  expertise  in  communi¬ 
cations  and  integration  skills,  just 
doesn’t  get  it.  Management  at  U.S. 
companies  doesn’t  value  communi¬ 
cations  skills,  which,  unlike  hourly 
pay  for  programmers,  aren't  imme¬ 
diately  bottom-line  measurable. 

Alan  Falk 
Cupertino,  Calif. 

COMPUTERWORLD  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers.  Letters 
will  be  edited  for  brevity  and  clarity. 
They  should  be  addressed  to  Jamie 
Eckle,  letters  editor,  Computerworld, 
P0  Box  9171, 500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 
Fax:(508)879-4843. 

E-mail:  letters@computerworld.com. 
Include  an  address  and  phone  num¬ 
ber  for  immediate  verification. 

OMore  letters  on  these  and  other 
topics  are  on  our  Web  site: 
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OST  WEB  SERVICES 

AKE  FINE 

INTEGRATION  SOLUTIONS 


IF  YOU  DON’T  NEED  THINGS  LIKE 

PROCESS  MANAGEMENT,  SECURITY 
AND  LEGACY  SYSTEM  INTEGRATION. 


Web  Services  can  be  a  useful  component  of  business 
integration,  but  they  won't  do  you  much  good  without 
a  robust  infrastructure  to  support  them. 


As  the  originators  of  business  integration,  TIBCO 
^  Software  pioneered  the  service-oriented  architecture. 

1  fell  Long  before  Web  Services  became  popular,  we've  known 

am  that  development  tools  for  point-to-point  connectivity  are 

not  enough  to  deliver  measurable  business  results.  Our 
innovative  solutions  start  by  integrating  your  systems, 
services  and  people,  but  they  go  further  to  streamline  the  processes  that  span  your 
company.  Ultimately  transforming  your  business. 


Take  Pirelli.  Our  integration  solutions  enable  the  tire  giant  to  securely  incorporate 
new  dealers  into  their  network  in  under  an  hour  and  share  real-time  order  and 
inventory  information  online.  Enabling  them  to  transform  their  distribution  model 
and  reduce  redundant  inventory  by  20%.  That's  the  power  of  now. 


Learn  how  we've  done  it  for  other  Global  2000  companies.  Call  888-668-4226 
or  visit  www.tibco.com/wcw  to  obtain  our  Web  Services  Integration  Fact  Kit. 
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QUICKSTUDY:  Urban  Legends. 

The  Internet  has  become  the  medium 
of  choice  for  dissemination  of  urban 
legends,  those  widely  distributed 
modern  stories  that  typically  describe 
an  incident  that’s  bizarre,  improbable, 
unlikely  or  even  seemingly  impossible, 
yet  is  claimed  to  be  true.  Page  28 


SECURITY  JOURNAL:  The  Security 
Manager’s  Road  to  Perdition. 

Technical  expertise  and  security  certifica¬ 
tions  won’t  guarantee  success  if  good 
management  skills  are  lacking,  says  Vince 
Tuesday.  He  details  the  foibles  and  ex¬ 
ploits  of  bad  security  managers  he’s  heard 
about  or  worked  with.  Page  32 


FUTURE  WATCH:  Privacy  Algorithms. 

One  day,  protecting  people’s  privacy  in 
cyberspace  may  involve  more  than  setting 
strict  laws  and  policies.  Computer  scien¬ 
tists  are  developing  software  that  promises 
to  keep  personal  details  secret  while  giving 
marketers  and  others  the  broad  demo¬ 
graphic  data  they  need.  Page  30 


After  just  two  months,  a  new 
software  tool  enabled  Aventis 
Pharmaceuticals  Inc.  to  discover  a 
promising  candidate  for  a  new 
drug  to  treat  asthma,  arthritis  or 
even  perhaps  cancer;  it’s  a  chemi¬ 
cal  compound  that  might  well 
have  been  overlooked  using  traditional  IT  tools. 

Aventis  is  using  DiscoveryLink,  a  feature  of  IBM’s 
DB2  database  management  system  that  can  propel  a 
single  SQL  query  out  to  multiple,  heterogeneous  data 
sources  and  bring  information  back  to  the  user  in 
one  coherent  view. 

“Using  this  integrated  framework,  scientists  were 
able  to  pull  data  from  many  different  sources  around 
the  world,  visualize  it  in  a  new  way  that  they  could 
never  do  before,”  says  Peter  Loupos,  vice  president 
for  drug  innovation  and  approval  information  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  Bridgewater,  N.J. -based  company. 

IBM  calls  the  Aventis  approach  to  information  in¬ 
tegration  “database  federation.”  To  get  at  federated 
data,  DB2  uses  IBM  “wrapper”  software  called  Data- 
Joiner  and  Relational  Connect.  There’s  one  wrapper 
for  each  type  of  data  source  —  whether  it’s  from  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  or  Sybase  Inc.  systems,  Microsoft  Corp. 

SQL  Server  or  flat  files  —  with  each  one 
mapping  the  source  data  model 
to  the  DB2  data  model.  A  sin- 


sent  against  heterogeneous  relational  databases,  un¬ 
structured  documents  and  in-house  expertise  culled 
from  e-mail  and  other  sources. 

Sending  a  SQL  query  against  remote,  heteroge¬ 
neous  databases  is  just  one  of  several  ways  to  inte¬ 
grate  data.  Others  include  the  following: 

■  Custom,  hard-wired  interfaces  that  pass  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  application  to  another.  These  can  be 
made  to  work  exactly  as  users  demand,  but  they  can 
be  costly  to  set  up  and  maintain. 

■  Replication,  in  which  a  commercial  product  reg¬ 
ularly  or  continuously  copies  databases  or  parts  of 
databases  from  one  place  to  another.  Replication  is 
simple  but  limited  in  its  ability  to  do  anything  to  data 
beyond  copying  it. 

■  Extract,  Transform  and  Load  (ETL),  a  process  of¬ 
ten  used  to  create  data  warehouses  and  data  marts. 
ETL  software  moves  data  from  one  place  to  another, 
applying  rules  or  table  lookups  to  combine  or  trans¬ 
form  data  in  some  way.  ETL  is  powerful  but  can  be 
very  complex. 

■  Web  services.  Enabled  by  Internet  protocols  in¬ 
cluding  the  XML  standard  for  exchanging  data  be¬ 
tween  disparate  systems,  Web  services  allow  SQL- 
based  relational  data  to  be  accessed  as  XML,  or  na¬ 
tive  XML  to  be  accessed  through  SQL.  Web  services 
are  ideal  when  applications  are  loosely  coupled  and 
difficult  to  integrate  in  other  ways. 

Regardless  of  the  approach  taken,  data  integration 
can  be  difficult,  expensive  and  error-prone.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  build  interfaces  be¬ 
tween  applications  and  databases  that  ensure  accura¬ 
cy  and  timeliness  of  information  and  that  answer  the 
needs  of  disparate  communities  of  end  users.  Below, 
we  look  at  how  two  organizations  tackled  their  data 
integration  problems,  and  you  can  read  two  more 
case  studies  online  [QuickLinks  33285  and  33449], 


CASE  1:  Standardization  Is  Key  at  Affina 

While  it  supports  all  of  the  various  methods  of  inte¬ 
grating  data,  Oracle  favors  loading  data  into  central¬ 
ized  databases  and  data  warehouses.  And  that’s  the 
approach  taken  by  Oracle  customer  Affina,  a  contact- 
center  service  provider  in  Peoria,  Ill. 

Affina,  which  has  about  3TB  of 
data  in  Oracle  databases,  runs  call 
centers  for  about  100  clients. 
That  requires  taking  data  from 
telephone  calls,  e-mail,  Web 
chat  and  various  back-end 
processing  systems  and  feed¬ 
ing  it  into  an  “operational  data 
store,”  a  data  warehouse  and 
several  data  marts,  says  Tom 


Integrating  data  from 
disparate  sources  provides 
companies  with  powerful 
management  tools,  but 
the  process  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  costly  and  error- 
prone.  By  Gary  H.  Anthes 
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Asp,  vice  president  for  IT.  Affina  also  pushes  infor¬ 
mation  —  such  as  call  analysis  —  back  out  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  For  efficiency  and  security,  data  coming  in 
and  going  out  is  staged  in  customer-specific  tables 
that  can  be  accessed  by  customers. 

Affina  uses  Oracle  Warehouse  Builder,  Oracle’s 
SQL  Loader  utility,  custom  PL/SQL  procedures  and 
.Net  assemblies  in  ETL  processes  to  pull  in  and  re¬ 
format  customer  data  from  Lotus  Notes  e-mail  data¬ 
bases,  call  records  from  telephone  switches,  flat  files 
from  interactive  voice  response  units  and  client  data 
from  a  system  that  emulates  mainframe  CICS.  “Any 
way  we  could  get  data,  we  get  it,”  Asp  says. 

Affina  also  uses  Oracle8i  replication  utili¬ 
ties  to  move  data  in  real  time  from  a  big  call 
center  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  to  its  data  ware¬ 
house  in  Peoria.  The  Peoria  copy  is  used  for 
reporting,  but  the  production  database  re¬ 
mains  in  El  Paso  for  performance  reasons. 

Automation  and  standardization  are  the 
keys  to  making  such  a  complex  operation 
run  smoothly,  Asp  says.  File  transfers, 
schedulers  and  loaders  are  automated,  and 
strict  standards  are  adhered  to  so  new  proc¬ 
esses  can  be  added  easily  and  without  fear 
of  bugs.  Fie  says  Affina  is  increasingly  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  exchange  of  information  in  XML  format  be¬ 
cause  “it  provides  a  common,  flexible  file  format  so 
that  ETL  procedures  can  be  created  more  efficiently.” 

CASE  2:  Database  Dilemma  at  Terracon 

Terracon  Inc.,  an  engineering  consulting  firm  in 
Lenexa,  Kan.,  uses  an  Oracle  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  system  and  an  Oracle  data  ware¬ 
house.  A  two-  to  three-hour  weekly  process  uses 
scripts  that  Terracon  wrote  in  PL/SQL  to  move  data 
from  the  operational  ERP  data  to  the  warehouse, 
where  it  is  used  for  reporting.  Not  all  information  — 
customer  and  employee  names,  for  example  —  is 
replicated  to  the  warehouse.  Terracon  was  unable  to 


use  Oracle’s  replication  product,  Streams,  because 
the  two  repositories  used  different  versions  of  Ora¬ 
cle,  according  to  CIO  Frank  Milano. 

Milano  says  he’d  like  to  convert  the  data  ware¬ 
house  to  Microsoft’s  SQL  Server  database.  Fie  says 
that  with  his  existing  Microsoft  enterprise  agree¬ 
ment  he  could  do  that  for  an  additional  $2,000  to 
$3,000  and  save  $30,000  to  $50,000  in  Oracle  license 
fees.  The  ERP  system  would  remain  Oracle,  however, 
because  it’s  the  best  fit  for  Terracon’s  project  ac¬ 
counting  and  financial  management  needs,  he  says. 

And  Milano  says  total  cost  of  ownership  with  SQL 
Server  would  be  lower  than  with  Oracle.  “Trying  to 
maintain  an  Oracle  database  is  brutal,”  he 
says.  “It’s  complex,  not  for  the  faint  of 
heart.”  But,  he  concedes,  Oracle  is  better 
suited  for  large,  complex,  dynamic  data¬ 
base  applications. 

But  Milano  says  he  worries  that  inter¬ 
facing  the  Oracle  and  SQL  Server  data¬ 
bases  may  be  tricky.  In  addition  to  the 
weekly  transfer  of  production  data  from 
the  ERP  system  to  the  warehouse,  users 
must  be  able  to  initiate  queries  against 
the  warehouse  and  have  them  go  to  the 
ERP  database  to  pick  up  customer  and 
employee  names,  and  queries  against  the  ERP  system 
must  be  able  to  go  to  the  warehouse  for  information 
that  has  already  been  calculated  and  summarized. 
“That’s  a  great  concern  for  us,”  he  says.  “I  don’t  have 
a  solution  for  it.” 

But  Microsoft  claims  it  does.  According  to  Tom 
Rizzo,  group  product  manager  for  SQL  Server,  Terra¬ 
con  could  move  data  from  the  Oracle  ERP  system  to 
the  SQL  Server  data  warehouse  —  doing  any  needed 
editing  or  massaging  en  route  —  using  the  Data 
Transformation  Services  tools  that  ship  with  SQL 
Server.  And  to  access  both  databases  in  a  single 
query,  Terracon  could  use  the  Distributed  Query  en¬ 
gine  in  SQL  Server,  Rizzo  says.  ) 


Data  Integration  Products 

COMPANY:  IBM 

PRODUCT  OR  TECHNOLOGY: 

■  DB2  Universal  Database:  Relational  database  man¬ 
agement  system  (RDBMS),  includes  Data  Warehouse 
Center  for  ETL. 

■  DB2  DataJoiner:  Read/write  access  to  non-IBM  rela¬ 
tional  databases. 

■  DB2  Relational  Connect:  Read  access  to  distributed, 
heterogeneous  (“federated”)  databases,  including  non¬ 
relational  stores;  write  access  available  soon. 

■  IBM  DiscoveryLink:  Integration  of  distributed,  hetero¬ 
geneous  life  sciences  data. 

■  DB2  DataPropagator:  Database  replication,  included 
in  DB2  UDB. 

CLAIMED  STRENGTHS:  Diversity  of  sources  supported; 
scalability;  open  and  extensible  architecture;  “cost-based” 
guery  optimization  for  DB2  and  heterogeneous  databases. 


COMPANY:  Microsoft  Corp. 

PRODUCT  OR  TECHNOLOGY: 

■  SQL  Server:  RDBMS 

■  SharePoint  Portal  Server:  Enterprise  searching  of 
multiple,  heterogeneous  data  stores.  Brings  back  meta¬ 
data  and  pointers  to  the  data. 

■  Distributed  Query:  Allows  access  by  SQL  Server  to 
any  non-SQL  Server  data  that  exposes  an  OLE  DB  inter¬ 
face;  included  with  SQL  Server. 

■  Data  Transformation  Services:  A  tool  kit  for  import¬ 
ing,  exporting  and  transforming  heterogeneous  data  from 
OLE  DB-compliant  data  sources;  included  with  SQL  Server. 
CLAIMED  STRENGTHS:  Queries  easily  extensible  to 
more  data  types;  many  integration  functions  available  with 
SQL  Server  out-of-the-box. 


COMPANY:  Oracle  Corp. 

PRODUCT  OR  TECHNOLOGY: 

■  0racle9i  Database:  RDBMS 

■  Oracle  Collaboration  Suite:  Ultra  Search  feature  gath¬ 
ers  and  indexes  documents  (text)  in  Web  sites,  databases, 
files,  mailing  lists,  portals  and  user-defined  sources  includ¬ 
ing  applications. 

■  Oracle  Streams:  Database  replication  and  message 
queuing  for  synchronous  and  asynchronous  data  transfer. 

■  0racle9i  Warehouse  Builder:  ETL  tools  that  extract, 
transform  and  load  data  from  disparate  sources  to  Oracle 
data  warehouses. 

CLAIMED  STRENGTHS:  The  centralized  storage  ap¬ 
proach,  which  offers  lower  cost  and  complexity  than  de¬ 
centralized  scenarios;  scalability;  messaging  gateways  to 
many  database  types. 


COMPANY:  Sybase  Inc. 

PRODUCT  OR  TECHNOLOGY: 

■  Sybase  Adaptive  Server  Enterprise:  RDBMS 

■  EnterpriseConnect  Data  Access:  Connects  LAN- 
based  clients  with  enterprise  data  sources  including  Sybase, 
DB2  UDB,  Oracle,  Informix  and  SQL  Server  and  DRDA- 
and  Open  Database  Connectivity-compliant  sources. 

■  Replication  Server:  Bidirectional  database  replication. 
CLAIMED  STRENGTHS:  “Functional  compensation” 
makes  Sybase  features,  such  as  row-level  locking,  acces¬ 
sible  by  client  applications  retrieving  data  from  databases 
that  don’t  support  those  functions;  special  strength  in 
mainframe  environments. 


IBM’s  Integration  Approach 

In  IBM's  "federated  database”  approach  to  data  integration,  a  single  DB2  query 
can  go  against  heterogeneous  remote  relational  databases,  Web  sites,  unstruc¬ 
tured  documents  and  flat  files.  DB2  uses  IBM  software  called  DataJoiner  and 
Relational  Connect  “wrappers.”  There’s  one  wrapper  for  each  data  type,  and  the 
wrappers  map  the  source  data  models  to  the  DB2  data  model. 
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CASES  IN  POINT 

For  studies  of  two  more 
organizations  and  how  they 
solved  their  data  integration 
problems,  see  our  Web  site: 

©  QuickLink  33449 
O  QuickLink  33285 
www.compuferworld.com 

RESOURCES 

For  more  on  data  integration: 

O  QuickLink  33505 
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VERITAS  Software  owns  48%  of  the  backup  and  recovery  software  market 
or  UNIX  and  Windows' environments,  according  to  a  leading  industry  analyst. 
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Route  control  devices  can  help 
speed  data  through  the  Internet 
and  lower  operating  costs.  But 
the  upfront  investment  can  be 
high.  By  Robert  L.  Scheier 


Bandwidth  costs  are 
plummeting,  telecom 
providers  are  closing  their 
doors  right  and  left,  the 
dot-com  bubble  has  burst,  and  the  last 
thing  your  boss  wants  to  do  is  spend 
money.  So  why  would  you  even  think 
about  buying  something  called  a  route 
control  server,  with  a  price  tag  of 
$50,000  or  more? 

Because  some  IT  organizations  that 
have  tested  them  say  they  can  help  you 
buy  fewer  leased  lines  and  avoid  hefty 
surcharges  for  short  spikes  in  usage. 
They  can  also  deliver  better,  more  pre¬ 
dictable  network  performance. 

But  you’ll  pay  anywhere  from 
$20,000  to  $250,000  for  route  control 
appliances,  or  at  least  $1,200  per 
month  for  a  route  control  service.  Pric¬ 
ing  depends  on  the  amount  of  data  be¬ 
ing  monitored,  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  network,  and  whether  the  route 
control  server  is  monitoring  all  Web 
traffic  or  just  virtual  private  network 
(VPN)  traffic  on  a  corporate  intranet. 

For  now,  the  technology  makes 
sense  only  for  the  10,000  or  so  enter¬ 
prises  that  multihome,  or  use  more 
than  one  Internet  service  provider, 
says  Peter  Christy,  co-founder  of  Nets 
Edge  Research  Group  in  Los  Altos, 


Calif.  That  could  change,  though,  as 
prices  fall  and  companies  rely  more 
and  more  on  Web-based  applications. 

“You  can  pay  a  network  engineer  to 
sit  there  and  tweak  your  routing  up¬ 
dates  by  hand  every  day,”  says  a  techni¬ 
cal  analyst  at  a  Midwest  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm,  “but  that’s  not  a  very  good 
use  of  a  $100,000-a-year-plus  individ¬ 
ual.”  The  technical  analyst  expects  to 
see  a  return  on  his  $120,000  to  $130,000 
route  control  appliance  investment 
within  a  year  by  cutting  bandwidth 
costs  as  he  moves  a  4,000-node  VPN 
from  private  networks  to  the  Web. 

Better  Than  B6P 

Route  control  devices  load-balance 
across  multiple  network  connections 
by  gathering  and  analyzing  informa¬ 
tion  about  Web  traffic  and  then  send¬ 


ing  new  suggested  data  paths  to  the 
corporate  router  (see  diagram).  That 
new  route  could  be  the  fastest,  or  the 
least  expensive,  since  the  appliances 
also  take  into  account  the  type  of 
billing  arrangements  with  each  Inter¬ 
net  service  provider. 

“With  our  technology,  you  can  buy 
any  two  random  [network]  providers 
and  get  better  performance  than  pick¬ 
ing  the  two  more  expensive  providers 
and  letting  BGP  [the  Border  Gateway 
Protocol]  make  the  decision,”  says 
Andy  Gottlieb,  vice  president  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  corporate  strategy  at  San 
Mateo,  Calif. -based  RouteScience 
Technologies  Inc.,  which  makes  route 
control  hardware. 

BGP,  which  the  Web  uses  to  handle 
routing,  chooses  the  route  through  the 
Internet  that  requires  the  fewest  hops 


How  to  Choose  the  Right  Route  Control  Option 

If  you  need  this  capability... 

Private-line-type  reliability  for 
Internet-based  VPNs 

■  t  MMHW  ,  ,  *„  -  < 

...Look  for  this  feature 

Ability  to  monitor  and  analyze 
non-Web  IP  traffic. 

Proof  that  the  network  isn’t  to 
blame  for  slowdowns  on  Web- 
based  applications. 

Powerful  reporting  tools  that 
show  actual  delivery  time 
for  Web  pages 

Peak  performance 
regardless  of  cost. 

Proactive  analysis  of  multiple  routes  through  the  Web,  and 
rerouting  of  traffic  to  prevent  slowdowns. 

Good  enough  performance 
at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Exception-based  tools  that  reroute  traffic 
only  after  seeing  a  slowdown. 

Ability  to  accommodate  strict 
firewall  policies. 

Passive  monitoring  techniques  that  analyze  existing  Web 
traffic  rather  than  adding  TCP  probes  to  the  traffic  flow. 

Ability  to  handle  complicated  billing 
structures  with  multiple  ISPs. 

Complex  optimization  algorithms  to  take  into  account 
billing  rules,  cost  and  performance. 

Tools  you  can  own  and  control. 

Server-  or  appliance-based  route  control  devices. 

An  outsourced  capability  you 
can  pay  for  as  you  need  it,  and 
discard  if  you  don’t. 

A  route-control  service  that  places  a  device 
at  your  site  but  maintains  and  controls  it. 
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between  networks.  But  BGP  has  no 
way  of  rerouting  packets  if  the  hops  it 
has  chosen  are  already  overloaded  or 
the  connections  to  them  have  been  cut. 
BGP  does  allow  for  other  considera¬ 
tions,  such  as  speed  or  cost,  but  they 
are  too  complicated  for  all  but  the 
most  experienced  network  engineers. 

The  result:  “BGP  routing  typically 
selects  the  wrong  route  at  least  half  the 
time,”  says  Doug  Ruth,  CEO  of  Origix 
Corp.,  a  Minneapolis-based  network 
and  data  services  provider  that  uses 
the  GlobalRoute  routing  service  from 
Sockeye  Networks  Inc.  in  Waltham, 
Mass.  Not  only  is  GlobalRoute  faster 
than  BGP,  but  it  also  finds  a  way 
around  problems  sooner,  Rush  claims. 
A  few  months  ago,  he  says,  Global- 
Route  instantly  rerouted  his  traffic 
around  a  slowdown  in  the  UUnet  net¬ 
work,  a  process  that  took  BGP  about 
two  hours. 


Mastering  the  Web  Matrix 


Route  control  appliances  track  Internet  performance 
and  can  be  tuned  to  identify  and  recommend  the 
fastest  or  least  expensive  routes  for  traffic. 


Corporate 
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Internet  service  providers 
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*  Shortest  but  slowest  route  through  ISPs 
*  *  Longer,  but  faster  (or  cheapest)  route  through  ISPs 

- Data  about  Web  performance 

- Routing  recommendations  for  corporate  router 


Route  control  server 


Going  for  Predictability 

While  performance  is  important,  in  to¬ 
day’s  economy  it’s  often  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  provide  “good-enough”  perfor¬ 
mance  that’s  predictable.  Rather  than 
shave  that  last  millisecond  of  response 
time,  customers  ask  vendors  to  “keep 
performance  consistent  and  predict¬ 
able,  and  save  me  as  much  money  as 
possible,”  says  Eric  Wolford,  senior 
vice  president  of  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  Fremont,  Calif.- 
based  netVmg  Inc.,  which  makes  net¬ 
work  route  control  appliances. 

Predictability  is  crucial  when  com¬ 
panies  replace  expensive  private  net¬ 
works  with  VPNs  that  encrypt  sensi¬ 
tive  corporate  data  and  send  it  over  the 
less  expensive,  but  less  predictable,  In¬ 
ternet.  In  a  multihoming  environment, 
a  route  control  server  does  a  good 
enough  job  of  speeding  outgoing  Web 
traffic  to  users,  says  Gottlieb.  But 
achieving  leased-line  levels  of  perfor¬ 
mance  and  predictability  over  a  VPN, 
he  says,  requires  optimizing  traffic 
flowing  both  ways,  which  means  a 
route  control  device  at  both  ends  of 
the  line.  While  that’s  an  added  ex¬ 
pense,  he  says,  using  route  control  on  a 
VPN  can  cut  a  customer’s  network  op¬ 
erating  costs  by  as  much  as  95%  by  re¬ 


moving  the  need  for  a  leased  line. 

Getting  a  closer  look  inside  the  In¬ 
ternet  might  help  in  other  ways.  The 
technical  analyst  at  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  hopes  to  use  the  reports 
provided  by  netVmg’s  Flow  Control 
Platform  to  show  which  “providers  out 
in  the  cloud”  he’s  really  using.  Typical¬ 
ly,  if  many  of  his  customers  used 
AT&T,  he  would  also,  in  the  hope  of 
providing  better  performance  to  those 
customers.  But  if  the  reports  showed 
most  of  his  traffic  actually  flowed  over 
non-AT&T  lines,  he  might  shift  to  a 
less-expensive  Internet  provider  with 
little  or  no  performance  hit. 

Better  load  balancing  can  also  save 
customers  from  buying  more  links  to 
the  Web  than  they  need,  or  from  pay¬ 
ing  premium  charges  because  of  short¬ 
term  spikes  in  traffic  on  one  connec¬ 
tion.  Wireless  hardware  and  software 
vendor  Qualcomm  Inc.  in  San  Diego  is 
using  RouteScience’s  PathControl  5008 
appliance  on  three  Internet  links  that 
range  from  11M  to  30M  bit/sec.  CIO 
Norm  Fjeldheim  says  that,  as  a  result, 
he  was  able  to  improve  network  per¬ 
formance  by  upgrading  one  of  his  ex¬ 
isting  links  rather  than  buying  an  en¬ 
tire  new  connection. 

As  organizations  move  more  appli¬ 
cations  onto  the  Web  and  prices  fall 
for  route  control  products,  they  will 
become  absolutely  essential,  says 
Christy.  He  argues  that  network  man¬ 
agement  is  becoming  as  crucial  as  em¬ 
ployee  management  or  financial  man¬ 
agement  —  and  you  wouldn’t  do  either 
of  those  from  inside  a  cloud.  I 


Scheier  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Boylston,  Mass. 


What  the  Vendors  Are  Offering 


VENDOR:  netVmg  Inc. 

LOCATION:  Fremont,  Calif. 

PRODUCT :  NetVmg’s  Flow  Control  Plat¬ 
form  routing  appliances  range  from  upwards 
of  $10,000  for  a  branch  office  to  $100,000 
for  a  headquarters  implementation. 
COMMENTS:  Analyzes  existing  TCP/IP  traf¬ 
fic  to  find  problems  and  calculate  new  traffic 
routes.  Can  route  traffic  over  fastest,  and 
least  expensive,  routes  depend¬ 
ing  on  type  of  traffic  or  recipient. 

Because  it  doesn’t  add  synthetic 
probes  to  the  network,  the  com¬ 
pany  claims  its  technology  is 
more  scalable  than  that  of  competitors. 


VENDOR:  Network  Physics  Inc. 

LOCATION:  Mountain  View,  Calif. 
PRODUCT:  NP-1000  Traffic  Manager  appli¬ 
ance  monitors  network  traffic  in  real  time. 
Prices  begin  at  $25,000. 

COMMENTS:  Provides  more  manual  con¬ 
trol  than  other  approaches,  with  a  graphical 
display  that  shows  charts,  tables,  topologi¬ 
cal  maps,  and  instructions  to  help  a  network 
administrator  solve  the  problem. 


VENDOR:  Proficient  Networks  Inc. 
LOCATION:  San  Francisco 
PRODUCTS:  Hardware-based  Proficient 
Network  Policy  Engine  1010A.  $49,950;  and 
510A,  $35,000 

COMMENTS:  Proficient  claims  to  do  the 
best  job  of  proactively  increasing  perfor¬ 
mance  and  lowering  cost  by  understanding 
all  the  complexities  of  each  customer’s 


billing  arrangement  with  its  Internet  service 
providers.  It  says  this  approach  is  superior  to 
other  offerings,  which  react  to  problems  af¬ 
terfinding  them,  or  can’t  take  into  account 
all  the  ways  a  provider  might  bill  a  customer. 


VENDOR:  RouteScience Technologies  Inc. 
LOCATION:  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

PRODUCT:  RouteScience’s  PathControl 
route  control  devices  start  at 
$15,000  for  remote  sites  and 
at  $60,000  for  public  Web  site 
applications. 

COMMENTS:  Inserts  one-pixel 
graphics  interchange  format  file  into  Web 
pages  to  measure  transmission  time,  and 
custom  probes  for  other  traffic  types,  such 
as  VPN  and  Telnet.  Unlike  netVmg's  prod¬ 
uct,  which  reports  only  problems,  Route- 
Science  says  its  tool  scans  both  used  and 
unused  routes  to  determine  the  best  paths. 


VENDOR:  Sockeye  Networks  Inc. 
LOCATION:  Waltham,  Mass. 

PRODUCT:  GlobalRoute  is  a  service  deliv¬ 
ered  through  a  route  control  appliance  at  the 
customer’s  site.  The  appliance  determines 
optimal  data  routes  using  real-time  informa 
tion  about  Internet  traffic  patterns  from  Aka¬ 
mai  Technologies  Inc.  Prices  range  from 
$4,500  to  $12,000  per  month,  per  location. 
COMMENTS:  Critics  question  whether  traf¬ 
fic  reports  from  Akamai  give  enough  infor¬ 
mation  to  guarantee  optimal  data  routing. 
Some  customers  may  be  more  comfortable 
with  route  control  products. 
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DEFINITION 

An  urban  legend  is  a  widely 
disseminated  modern  story 
that  typically  recounts  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  is  bizarre,  improba¬ 
ble,  unlikely  or  even  seemingly 
impossible,  yet  is  claimed  to 
be  true.  The  Internet,  now  the 
most  common  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  urban  legends, 
has  allowed  these  stories  to 
reach  an  even  wider  audience 
than  in  the  past. 


BY  RUSSELL  KAY 

ID  YOU  GET  the 
e-mail  about  the  guy 
who  strapped  two 
solid-fuel  rocket  en¬ 
gines  to  his  Chevro¬ 
let?  When  he  lit  them,  the  car 
hit  350  mph  before  becoming 
airborne  and  impaling  itself  in 
the  face  of  an  Arizona  cliff. 

Or  how  about  7-year-old 
Craig  Shergold,  dying  of  can¬ 
cer  in  England,  who  wants  you 
to  send  him  cards,  letters  and 
e-mail  so  he  can  get  into  the 
Guinness  Book  of  Records ? 

And  did  you  get  an  e-mail 
appeal  this  week  from  the 
wife,  son  or  associate  of  a 
deceased  Nigerian  leader 
who  has  $30  million  legally 
stashed  away  in  a  foreign  bank 
account  and  needs  your  help 
to  get  it  out? 

What’s  the  veracity  of 
those  events?  False;  true, 
but . . . ;  and  beware.  The 
rocket  car  is  a  great  sto¬ 
ry,  but  it  just  never  hap¬ 
pened.  Shergold  is  now 
23  and  fully  recovered, 
but  he  never  actually  asked  for 
mail  —  that  was  a  publicity 
stunt,  started  by  Craig’s  moth¬ 
er  and  a  friend,  that’s  gotten 
completely  out 
of  hand.  The  Nigerian  appeal 
is  a  con  game  aimed  at  getting 
access  to  your  bank  account. 

E-Mail  Staying  Power 

Everyone  likes  a  good  story, 
and  often  the  more  outlandish 
a  tale  is,  the  more  we  want  to 
believe  that  it’s  true.  What 
gives  these  stories  so  much 
staying  power  today  is  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  passed 
along  to  others  via  e-mail. 

The  first  two  examples 
cited  above  are  called  urban 
legends  or  urban  myths,  even 
though  one  is  demonstrably 
false  and  the  other  has  ele¬ 
ments  of  truth.  The  third  is  a 
scam,  pure  and  simple. 

Urban  legends  sometimes 
begin  as  an  exaggeration  of 
a  true  event  or  as  a  piece  of 
pure  fiction  that  is  passed  off 
as  truth. 

According  to  the  American 
Heritage  Dictionary,  a  legend 
is  “an  unverified  story  handed 
down  from  earlier  times,  espe¬ 
cially  one  popularly  believed 
to  be  historical,”  or  “a  roman¬ 


ticized  or  popularized  myth  of 
modern  times.” 

Urban  legends  are  typically 
characterized  by  some  combi¬ 
nation  of  humor,  horror,  warn¬ 
ing,  morality  or  embarrass¬ 
ment,  with  an  unexpected 
outlandish  twist  that’s  just 
plausible  enough  to  be  taken 
as  truth. 

Darwinian  Twist 

Closely  related  to  urban  leg¬ 
ends  are  a  series  of  anecdotes 
immortalized  in  the  Darwin 
Awards,  named  after  the  father 
of  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Here’s  one  representative 
winner:  A  Hawaiian  poacher 
climbed  a  koa  tree  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  to  steal  a 
branch  of  the  expensive  native 
hardwood.  Unlike  a  cartoon 
character,  he  didn’t  saw  off  the 
limb  he  was  standing  on.  What 
he  did  saw  off  was  the 
branch  directly  above 
him,  which  struck  and 
killed  him.  Authorities 
found  his  body,  still  20 
feet  up  in  the  tree,  the 
next  morning. 

The  philosophy  behind  the 
Darwin  Awards,  according  to 
founder  Wendy  Northcutt,  is 
to  “commemorate  individuals 
who  protect  our  gene  pool  by 
making  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  their  own  lives:  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  themselves  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  idiotic  manner,  there¬ 
by  improving  our  species’ 
chance  of  long-term  survival.” 

“In  other  words,”  Northcutt 
says,  “they  are  cautionary 
tales  about  people  who  kill 
themselves  in  really  stupid 
ways,  and  in  doing  so,  signifi¬ 
cantly  improve  the  gene  pool 
by  eliminating  themselves 
from  the  human  race.” 

You  can  find  more  Darwin 
Award  winners  at  the  www. 
darwinawards.com  Web  site.  I 


Kay  is  a  contributing  writer  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  You  can  reach 
him  at  russkay@charter.net. 


OFT-TOLD  TALES 

For  links  to  some  of  the  most  famous 
e-mailed  urban  legends,  go  to  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  33277 
www.computerworld.com 

Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you'd  like 
to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your 
ideas  to  quickstudy@computerworld.com. 


Howto 
Recognize 
A  Legend 

So  you  get  atoo-good-to-be-true 
story  in  your  e-mail  and  pass  it  on 
to  a  friend,  who  shoots  back  that 
it’s  an  urban  legend,  not  true,  didn’t 
happen,  and  how  could  you  be  so 
stupid?  Here’s  a  checklist  of  suspi¬ 
cious  points  to  consider  before  be¬ 
lieving  or  passing  on  a  story.  Any 
single  one  of  these  doesn’t  mean 
much,  but  if  several  are  present, 
check  it  out. 

■  The  text  wasn’t  actually  written 
by  the  person  who  sent  it  to  you. 

■  The  e-mail  says  to  “forward  this 
to  everyone  you  know.” 

■  It  states,  “This  is  not  a  hoax”  or 
“This  is  not  an  urban  legend.” 

■  It  makes  frequent  use  of  UPPER¬ 
CASE  LETTERS  and  multiple  excla¬ 
mation  points!!!!!!! 

■  The  message  seems  geared 
more  to  persuade  than  to  inform. 

■  It  purports  to  convey  very  impor¬ 
tant  information  that  you’ve  never 
heard  before  or  seen  elsewhere. 

■  There  are  logical  inconsistencies, 
violations  of  common  sense  and 
obviously  false  claims. 

■  There  are  no  references  to  out¬ 
side  sources  or  links  to  Web  sites 
with  corroborating  information. 

■  It’s  a  chain  letter. 

■  There  are  subtle  or  not-so-subtle 
clues  that  the  author  is  deliberately 
pulling  your  leg. 

Finally,  two  important  points: 

First,  check  to  see  if  the  message 
has  been  debunked  by  one  of  the 
many  Web  sites  that  cover  Internet 
hoaxes  (see  below).  Second,  be 
especially  wary  of  health-related 
rumors,  and  never,  ever  act  on  one 
without  first  verifying  its  accuracy 
with  your  doctor. 

■  The  official  archive  of  the 
Alt.Folklore. Urban  newsgroup: 

www.urbanlegends.com 

■  Urban  Legends  Reference 
Pages,  by  Barbara  and  David  P. 
Mikkelson:  www.snopes.com 

■  The  Urban  Legends  Research 
Centre:  www.ulrc.com.au 

For  a  longer  explanation,  including 
a  discussion  of  why  people  seem 
compelled  to  believe  urban  leg¬ 
ends,  see:  www.howstuffworks. 
com/urban-legend.htm. 

-Russell  Kay 
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ARE  OVER? 


YOU  CAN'T  SELL  THAT  ON 

WALL  STREET. 


The  Software 
Integration  Company. 

We  can  help  you  integrate 
all  the  data  and  business 
applications  in  your 
enterprise  and  extend 
them  to  any  location  in 
the  world.  So  you  can 
improve  efficiency  while 
preserving  your  existing 
infrastructure  investments. 


Sybase  knows  a  few  things 
about  the  financial  services 
industry.  After  all,  our  database 
technology  powers  more  than 
half  the  trades  on  Wall  Street. 
And  our  subsidiary,  iAnywhere 
Solutions,  is  the  mobile  database 
leader  and  the  fastest  growing 
vendor  in  the  embedded 
database  market. 

But  we're  not  just  big  on 
database  market  share.  We're 
big  on  databases.  How  big? 

Our  robust  relational  database 
management  systems  are 
capable  of  powering  the  world's 
largest  data  warehouses.  And 
nearly  half  the  phone  calls  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China 
depend  on  Sybase  technologies. 

So  it's  safe  to  say  the  database 
wars  are  far  from  over.  In  fact, 
they've  only  just  begun.  Visit 
sybase.com/integrationsolutions 
for  more  information  on  Sybase's 
wide  range  of  database  and 
integration  products. 
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Technology-based  protections 
could  make  personal  data 
impersonal.  By  Matt  Hamblen 


IN  the  ongoing  debate 
over  how  to  protect  per¬ 
sonal  information,  much 
of  the  attention  has  fo¬ 
cused  on  whether  —  and 
to  what  degree  —  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  limit  the  amount 
of  personal  information  com¬ 
panies  can  ask  for  or  share. 
Recently  however,  a  small 

group  of  computer  sci-  - 

entists  has  been  taking 
a  different  tack.  They’re 
building  software  tools 
that  promise  to  keep 
names,  addresses, 


FUTURE 

WATCH® 


health  status  and  other  infor¬ 
mation  secret  while  allowing 
patterns  to  emerge  within 
large  data  sets  that  can  help 
predict  broad  social  trends, 
buying  behaviors  or  massive 
health  or  terrorist  threats. 

Some  of  this  software  has 
been  patented  and  used  by 
government  agencies  in  the 
U.S.;  other  algorithms  are  sev¬ 
eral  years  from  practical  im¬ 
plementation.  The  tools  may 
someday  be  used  by  health 
care  providers,  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firms  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  collecting  and  using 
data  gleaned  from  individuals. 


Some  of  the  existing  tools 
enhance  anonymity.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  Freedom  browser  from 
Zero-Knowledge  Systems  Inc. 
in  Montreal  prevents  sending 
of  personal  information  over 
an  Internet  connection  with¬ 
out  the  user’s  consent. 

The  techniques  under  de¬ 
velopment  can  change  person- 

-  al  and  private  data  in 

various  ways,  includ¬ 
ing  making  personal 
information  anony¬ 
mous,  possibly  using 

-  cryptography  or  by 

disguising  it  in  other  ways. 

For  example,  researchers  at 
the  IBM  Privacy  Research  In¬ 
stitute  in  San  Jose  are  perfect¬ 
ing  an  approach  that  “random¬ 
izes”  data  before  it’s  commu¬ 
nicated.  A  Web  business  might 
use  it  to  extract  valuable  dem¬ 
ographic  data  without  know¬ 
ing  the  underlying  personal 
data  of  the  consumer. 

A  user  would  enter  his  age, 
salary  or  weight,  and  software 
would  randomize  it  by  adding 
or  subtracting  that  number 
from  a  random  value.  The  ran¬ 
dom  value  would  differ  for 
every  user,  while  the  range  of 


randomization  wouldn’t 
change.  The  software  would 
use  the  randomized  values 
and  the  range  of  randomiza¬ 
tion  to  find  a  close  approxima¬ 
tion  of  the  true  distribution, 
IBM  officials  say.  Experiments 
show  a  5%  to  10%  loss  in  accu¬ 
racy  of  data  even  when  all  val¬ 
ues  are  randomized,  says 
Rakesh  Agrawal,  an  IBM  re¬ 
searcher  on  the  project. 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 
in  Pittsburgh  is  focusing  on 
protecting  personal  informa¬ 
tion  that’s  already  public,  such 
as  voter  registration  informa¬ 
tion  and  hospital  discharge 
data.  “One  of  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  people  think  their 
data  might  be  anonymous 
when  it  is  not,”  says  Latanya 
Sweeney,  a  computer  science 
professor  and  director  of  the 
school’s  Laboratory  for  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Privacy. 

Sweeney  estimates  that  87% 
of  the  U.S.  population  can  be 
uniquely  identified  if  only  a 
date  of  birth,  gender  and  five¬ 
digit  ZIP  code  are  known.  “It 
doesn’t  take  much  to  identify 
you,”  she  says. 

Sweeney  helped  found 
DatAnon  LLC  in  Pittsburgh  in 
August  to  commercialize  tech¬ 
nology  she  developed  at 
Carnegie  Mellon.  Her  tools 
look  at  an  individual  record  in  a 
database,  determine  which  ele¬ 
ments  make  that  record  unique 
and  then  modify  only  the  ele¬ 
ments  necessary  to  make  the 
record  anonymous.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  a  date  of  birth  might  be 


HOne  of  the 
biggest  prob¬ 
lems  is  that  people 
think  their  data 
might  be  anony¬ 
mous  when  it  is  not. 


LATANYA  SWEENEY,  PROFESSOR. 
CARNEGIE  MELLON  UNIVERSITY 


generalized  to  a  year  of  birth. 

Another  DatAnon  tool 
known  as  Datafly  could  be  de¬ 
ployed  by  public  health  au¬ 
thorities  in  bioterrorism  sur¬ 
veillance  to  vary  the  anonymi¬ 
ty  standard  in  a  data  pool  to 
match  the  need  to  identify 
someone,  Sweeney  says.  For 
example,  if  a  large  group  of 
people  in  an  area  were  ill  and 
missing  work,  public  health 
officials  could  lower  the 
anonymity  standard  temporar¬ 
ily  within  hospital  discharge 
records  and  other  information 
to  find  people  connected  with, 
or  possibly  responsible  for, 
the  illness. 

She’s  also  working  with 
Carnegie  Mellon  students  on 
video  anonymity  systems  that 
blot  out  images  of  innocent 
people  on  surveillance  tapes. 

Another  idea  for  protecting 
privacy  is  to  store  different 
pieces  of  data  in  different 
databases,  so  that  no  one 
source  has  a  complete  record 
that  could  violate  a  person’s 
privacy,  says  Chris  Clifton,  an 
associate  professor  at  Purdue 
University  in  West  Lafayette, 
Ind.  This  method  requires 
data  encryption  so  that  no¬ 
body  can  tell  which  informa¬ 
tion  comes  from  which 
source.  A  patient’s  name,  for 
example,  might  be  kept  in  one 
database,  his  medical  history 
in  a  second  and  his  drug  regi¬ 
men  in  a  third.  All  could  be 
brought  together  only  by  au¬ 
thorized  users  of  the  data. 

That  would  be  valuable,  for 
example,  if  a  pharmacy,  doc¬ 
tors  and  hospitals  wanted  to 
collaborate  on  a  new  drug 
dosage  procedure. 

Clifton  says  he  believes  it 
will  be  several  years  before 
tools  are  sold  that  provide  au¬ 
tomatic  demographic  compar¬ 
isons  while  keeping  personal 
information  secret.  “The  tools 
in  use  today  for  changing  pri¬ 
vate  data  are  very  limited  and 
tied  to  limited  data  sets  and 
not  easily  applied  beyond 
those  data  sets,”  he  says.  I 


A  QUESTION  OF  TRUST 


High-tech  tools  may  one  day  make 
protecting  personal  data  almost  foolproof. 
But  will  users  trust  the  technology? 
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Winning  with  Linux®  and  Intel?  Online  diversified  financial  services  company  E*TRADE  Group,  Inc,  has  just 
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processor  to  give  you  superior  performance  and  cost-effectiveness. To  receive  a  complimentary  DC  white  paper 
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Good  technical  knowledge  won’t 
compensate  for  poor  management 
skills.  By  Vince  Tuesday 


VERY  SO  OFTEN  I  MEET 
with  a  group  of  my 
peers  to  trade  war  sto¬ 
ries  about  life  in  the  se¬ 
curity  trenches.  Mostly  we 
swap  technical  hints  and  tips 
about  what  works  when  trying 
to  sell  security  to  manage¬ 
ment.  Recently,  the  topic  was 
manager  and  staff  issues. 

The  discussion  revolved 
around  what  makes  a  good  se¬ 
curity  staffer  or  manager.  We 
all  agreed  that  bright, 
inquisitive  people 
seem  to  do  well  and 
that  a  mix  of  techni¬ 
cal  and  people  skills 
is  vital.  But  these 
qualities  are  general 
and  hard  to  identify 
in  the  people  around  us.  It  is 
difficult  to  provide  guidance 
on  what  anyone  who  wishes  to 
succeed  should  do,  but  in 
speaking  to  my  colleagues, 

I’ve  come  up  with  some  sim¬ 
ple  things  to  avoid. 

The  Arrogance  Trap 

The  most  common  trap  that 
security  managers  fall  into  is 
being  arrogant.  I’m  sure  I  have 
suffered  from  this  weakness 
myself  at  times  but  hopefully 
not  as  badly  as  some  of  the 
folks  my  colleagues  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

A  good  security  manager 
must  have  confidence  in  his 
abilities  and  make  snap  judg¬ 
ments  under  pressure.  The 
problem  is  that  these  traits, 
when  exaggerated,  become  a 
weakness. 

I  used  to  have  a  boss  who 
would  always  show  off  the 
work  he  did  to  everyone  he 
met.  He  also  abused  a  secure 
investigations  room  our  staff 
had  set  up  for  storing  all  of  our 
tools  and  evidence  from  inves¬ 
tigations.  We  had  set  a  policy 


that  everyone  who  entered 
that  room  had  to  be  signed  in 
and  out.  But  this  manager 
would  hold  meetings  with  ex¬ 
ternal  suppliers  in  the  room 
because,  I  suppose,  he  felt  it 
made  him  look  like  a  security 
professional  when  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  all  the  equipment 
—  and  white  boards  with  the 
progress  of  investigations 
written  all  over  them. 

We  kept  a  log  of  everyone 
involved  in  each  in¬ 
vestigation,  such  as 
those  from  the  legal 
department  and  hu¬ 
man  resources,  so 
we  would  know  who 
had  the  details  if  the 
information  leaked. 
This  same  chap  used  to  boast 
over  drinks  at  conferences 
about  his  work  in  such  detail 
and  with  such  a  lack  of  discre¬ 
tion  that  I  had  to  add  workers 
at  an  external  company  to  one 
list  as  knowing  the  full  details 
of  an  investigation. 

Such  arrogance  clearly  can 
imperil  the  confidentiality 
that  a  security  manager  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  protect,  but  an  over- 
zealous  manager  can  also  err 
by  going  too  far  the  other  way, 
hiding  too  much  of  the  details 
of  what  he  does.  This  “I’d  tell 


It’s  much  easier  to 
teach  someone  with 
analytical  thinking 
skills  howto  configure 
a  firewall  than  the 
other  way  around. 


you  but  then  I’d  have  to  kill 
you”  attitude  can  be  just  as 
disruptive  as  shouting  your 
mouth  off  to  all  who  will  lis¬ 
ten.  Although  we  try  to  keep 
up  with  technical  trends  and 
the  latest  threats,  if  we  don’t 
share,  then  we  won’t  gain  the 
best  from  the  other  teams  in 
the  company. 

Weighing  Expertise 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  techni¬ 
cally  skilled  manager  to  lead  a 
security  team.  One  of  the  se¬ 
curity  managers  I  respect 
most  has  little  formal  techni¬ 
cal  training  but  has  a  wonder¬ 
ful  knack  for  knowing  which 
parts  of  any  system  or  presen¬ 
tation  don’t  quite  add  up  and 
then  asking  for  more  detail  in 
those  areas.  Technical  experi¬ 
ence  can  help  with  that  proc¬ 
ess  if  you  already  have  that 
magic  sixth  sense,  but  techni¬ 
cal  experience  alone  isn’t 
enough.  It’s  much  easier  to 
teach  someone  with  analytical 
thinking  skills  how  to  config¬ 
ure  a  firewall  than  the  other 
way  around. 

An  even  worse  weakness  is 
to  be  overawed  by  technology 
to  the  point  where  your  criti¬ 
cal  faculties  step  into  reverse. 
I’ve  spotted  this  in  a  few  situa¬ 
tions.  One  such  scenario  is 
when  a  security  staffer  gives  a 
presentation  on  hacking  that 
turns  into  a  tutorial  for  script 
kiddie  wannabes.  At  a  con¬ 
ference  or  sales  meeting,  an 
eager-to-impress  techie  will 
stand  up  and  do  a  blow-by- 
blow  re-creation  of  an  attack 
that  compromised  corporate 
servers. 

Then  there  are  the  anti¬ 
malware  vendors  that  some¬ 
times  provide  demonstrations 
of  Java  code  or  viruses  that 
might  do  dreadful  things. 
These  demonstrations  aim  to 
spread  fear  in  the  minds  of 
naive  managers.  There  are 
definitely  threats  out  there, 
but  in  my  experience,  the  sky 


isn’t  falling.  Java  and  ActiveX 
haven’t  cost  any  business 
downtime  other  than  delays 
caused  by  using  scanning 
software. 

Key  Envy 

The  other  area  where  a  lack  of 
knowledge  can  be  worrying  is 
cryptography.  I’m  often  called 
in  to  discuss  our  secure  net¬ 
work  with  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions’  security  teams  to 
convince  them  it’s  safe  to 
connect.  Most  take  a  look  and 
come  to  an  informed  decision. 
But  the  companies  with  inex¬ 
perienced  security  managers 
just  ask  how  large  our  crypto 
keys  are. 

Why  do  they  think  this  is 
important?  Perhaps  because 
it’s  difficult  to  market  crypto¬ 
graphic  products  on  their  real 
strengths,  vendors  simply 
claim  to  be  better  if  they  have 
larger  key  sizes.  Key  envy 
leads  to  situations  such  as 
the  1  million-bit  key  size  prod¬ 
uct.  This  doesn’t  really  have  a 
1  million-bit  key  in  mathemati¬ 
cal  terms,  but  in  marketing 
terms  it  does. 

All  of  these  weaknesses  can 
be  dreadful,  but  my  No.  1  is  the 
manager  who  doesn’t  know 
enough  about  the  business 
he’s  trying  to  protect.  If  you 
don’t  know  what  your  com¬ 
pany  is  trying  to  do  and  what 
risks  it  will  accept  while  doing 
it,  then  you’ll  never  get  it  right. 
What  is  the  worst  you’ve  seen 
in  a  security  manager?  Let  the 
world  know  in  the  Security 
Manager’s  Journal  Forum.  I 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

This  week's  journal  is  written  by  a  real 
security  manager,  “Vince  Tuesday,"  whose 
name  and  employer  have  been  disguised 
for  obvious  reasons.  Contact  him  at  vince. 
tuesday@hushmail.com,  or  join  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  our  forum: 

QuickLink  a1590 

To  find  a  complete  archive  of  our 
Security  Manager's  Journals,  go  online  to: 

O  computerworld.com/secjournal 
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Security  Bookshelf 

■  Web  Hacking,  by  Stuart 
McClure,  Saumil  and  Shreeraj 
Shah;  Addison  Wesley,  2003. 

With  this  title,  McClure  contin¬ 
ues  his  prolific  production  of 
excellent  security  books.  If 
you  thought  that  Web  security 
began  and  ended  with  firewalls 
and  intrusion-detection  sys¬ 
tems,  this  book  will  set  you 
straight.  McClure  details  the 
many  attacks  that  are  possi¬ 
ble,  covers  howto  counter 
each,  and  offers  case  studies 
from  the  real  world.  This  is  also 
a  superb  book  for  anyone  con¬ 
sidering  an  e-commerce  Web 
site,  although  I  wish  the  book 
had  addressed  something  on 
cross-site  scripting. 

Web  Defacement 
Incidents  Surge 

1998  ~ 

1999 

2000 
2001 
2002 


31.322 


40,116 


I 


Through  Sept.  25;  projected  year-end 
total:  55,000. 

SOURCE:  MI2G  LTD..  LONDON 


New  Security 
Certification 

The  Rolling  Meadows,  III.- 
based  Information  Systems 
Audit  and  Control  Association 
recently  introduced  a  Certified 
Information  Security  Manager 
(CISM)  designation. 

The  CISM  designation  is 
aimed  at  “security  profession¬ 
als  who  may  want  some  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  years  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  that  they 
have  built  up  as  security  man¬ 
agers”  says  Robert  Coles,  a 
London-based  partner  at 
KPMG  LLP.  The  CISM  exam 
will  be  offered  starting  next 
year.  Applicants  will  have  to 
adhere  to  a  code  of  ethics  and 
submit  verified  evidence  of  at 
least  five  years  of  information 
security  work  experience,  with 
at  least  three  in  management. 
A  grandfather  clause  will  allow 
those  with  a  minimum  of  eight 
years  in  information  security 
and  five  years  in  management 
to  get  the  CISM  designation 
without  taking  the  exam. 
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Use  a  password  to  protect  your  VPN  and 
your  critical  business  data  could  end  up  almost  anywhere. 


The  information  accessed  through  your  VPN  shouldn't  be  considered  banner  news.  But  too 
often,  it  is.  Because  the  only  thing  keeping  it  secure  is  a  single  password.  That  can  have 
damaging  effects  on  you,  your  customers,  your  partners,  even  your  bottom  line.  With 
the  RSA  SecurlD®  solution,  you'll  protect  your  critical  business  data  with  two-factor 
authentication,  securing  your  VPN  and  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  hack.  And  because 


major  VPN  providers  like  Checkpoint,  Nortel,  Lucent,  Cisco  and  dozens  of  others  design  their  VPNs  to 


work  with  RSA  Security,  you  can  be  sure  it  will  operate  simply  and  flawlessly  in  almost  any  environment. 

That  means  a  lot  less  worrying  about  where  your  confidential  information  might  show  up. 


To  receive  your  VPN  Security  Info  Kit  and  to  qualify  for  a  FREE  25-User  Trial  of  RSA  SecurlD 
two-factor  authentication,  go  to  www.rsasecurity.com/go/vpn-CW.  Or  call  1-800-495-1095. 
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No  kidding.  CA  is  the  first  enterprise 
software  company  to  attain  global 
ISO  9002  quality  certification.  But 
our  commitment  to  quality  doesn't 
end  there.  It  extends  into  every  prod¬ 
uct  we  make,  and  every  customer 
relationship.  After  all,  we  didn't  get 
to  be  the  long-standing  world  leader 
in  eBusiness  software  for  nothing. 

To  find  out  more  about  how  we  make 


it  easier  to  do  business  on  your 

terms,  or  to  hear  from  some  of  our 

customers,  go  to  ca.com/innovation. 
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Two  Sides  to 


I’VE  SAID  IT  BEFORE,  but  it’s  worth  repeat¬ 
ing.  All  network  traffic  should  be  protected 
by  strong  encryption.  I  recently  learned  that 
even  SSL  is  simple  to  bypass,  thanks  to  a 
powerful  collection  of  free,  open-source  net¬ 
work  sniffing  utilities  called  dsniff  (http:/ /monkey. 
org/~dugsong/dsniff/).  So  if  you  think  you’re  safe 
because  you’re  using  Secure  Shell  (SSH)  instead  of 
Telnet,  or  because  you’ve  connected  to  a  Web  site 
by  using  the  https  address,  think  again. 


Network  sniffing  has  its 
place,  and  even  saved  my 
gluteus  maximus  once. 

While  managing  a  net¬ 
work,  I  noticed  from  a  se¬ 
curity  log  that  the  e-mail 
servers  were  exchanging 
mail  with  source  and  des¬ 
tination  domains  other 
than  their  own. 

That’s  something  e-mail 
servers  shouldn’t  do  un¬ 
less  you  set  them  up  to  re¬ 
lay  mail.  These  weren’t 
relay  servers,  so  these  exchanges  in¬ 
dicated  that  someone  might  have 
cracked  the  e-mail  system. 

I  ran  a  dsniff  utility  called  mail- 
snarf  to  capture  the  suspicious 
e-mails  and  see  what  was  going  on. 
As  it  turns  out,  my  suspicions  were 
well  founded,  and  I  ended  up  with  a 
stack  of  papers  to  send  to  the  FBI. 
The  whole  process  was  rather  easy, 
since  mailsnarf  captures  mail  traffic 
that  passes  through  a  network  node 
or  Ethernet  switch.  It  saves  the  mes¬ 
sages  in  Berkeley  mbox  format,  so 
you  can  use  just  about  any  e-mail 
client  to  read  what  you  capture  as 
easily  as  you  can  read  mail  from 
your  in-box.  The  nice  thing  about 
mailsnarf  is  that  you  can  specify  a 
search  pattern  to  look  for  only  the 


network  traffic  that 
raises  a  red  flag.  This 
doesn’t  completely  pre¬ 
vent  the  system  from 
capturing  innocent  mes¬ 
sages  this  way,  but  it 
does  help  minimize  the 
problem. 

Unfortunately,  while 
dsniff  is  an  ideal  set  of 
tools  to  ferret  out  crack¬ 
ers,  it’s  also  an  ideal 
cracker’s  tool.  The  fel¬ 
low  in  the  cubicle  next 
to  yours  can  use  dsniff  to  read  all  of 
your  e-mail,  watch  all  of  your  instant 
messages  and  even  synchronize  his 
browser  with  yours  so  that  it  dis¬ 
plays  the  Web  pages  you  visit  as  you 
visit  them. 

Some  network  administrators  are 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that 
they’re  immune  to  rampant  sniffing 
problems  because  they  use  Ethernet 
switches  instead  of  hubs.  That’s  an 
easy  mistake.  When  a  computer 
sends  network  traffic  to  an  Ethernet 
hub,  the  hub  broadcasts  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  every  computer  or  network 
node  attached  to  that  hub.  It’s  up  to 
the  node  to  figure  out  if  it’s  the  in¬ 
tended  recipient  of  the  message.  It’s 
intuitively  obvious  that  any  comput¬ 
er  on  the  hub  would  be  capable  of 
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snooping  on  all  of  the  traffic  on  that 
portion  of  the  network. 

In  contrast,  an  Ethernet  switch  di¬ 
rects  packets  only  to  the  intended 
recipients.  One  would  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  Computer  A  sends  pack¬ 
ets  to  Computer  B,  Computer  C 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  sniff  that  data 
because  it  doesn’t  “see”  any  traffic 
intended  for  Computer  B.  As  it 
turns  out,  it’s  actually  quite  easy  for 
Computer  C  to  trick  the  Ethernet 
switch  into  thinking  it’s  the  intend¬ 
ed  recipient  for  network  traffic. 
That’s  what  the  dsniff  program  arp- 
spoof  does.  It  allows  you  to  inter¬ 
cept  switched  network  traffic  in¬ 
tended  for  others,  examine  and  save 
the  information,  and  then  pass  it  on 
to  the  intended  targets  so  that  no 
one  will  suspect  his  data  is  being 
snooped. 

This  spoofing  technique  is  called 
a  monkey-in-the-middle  attack,  and 
it  brings  us  to  the  weakness  with 
SSL.  Thanks  to  inadequate  public- 
key  handling  in  SSL,  you  can  dsniff 
utilities  to  launch  a  monkey-in-the- 
middle  attack  to  intercept  SSH  or 
https  sessions.  That’s  right.  The  fel¬ 
low  in  the  cubicle  next  to  you  could 
have  all  your  encrypted  passwords 
by  now. 

The  best  way  to  protect  yourself 
against  dsniff  is  to  pressure  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  vendors  to  use 
and  enforce  strong  encryption  for  all 
network  traffic.  So  I  urge  you  to  vote 
for  these  changes  with  your  dollars. 
In  the  meantime,  there’s  no  easy  way 
to  protect  your  network  against 
dsniff  users,  but  you  can  find  some 
helpful  suggestions  at  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  dsniff  Web  site.  ► 
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In  the  Know 

Knowledge  management  takes  flight 
and  pays  off  handsomely  at  London- 
based  BAE  Systems.  No  longer  do 
employees  around  the  globe  waste  an 
average  of  30  minutes  a  day  looking 
for  information.  Now,  it’s  just  a  few 
keystrokes  away.  Page  42 


Buying  Well  Is 
The  Best  Revenge 

Columnist  Bart  Perkins  lays  out  six 
key  steps  to  developing  a  successful 
IT  sourcing  strategy  that  allows 
you  to  buy  the  right  things  in  the 
right  ways  for  the  right  reasons,  all 
at  the  right  price.  Page  46 


E-Payments  and  E-Billing 
Come  of  Age  -  Slowly 

B2C  e-billing  systems  can  pay  off  quickly 
even  though  few  people  are  ready  to 
pay  bills  online.  And  B2B  e-billing 
and  e-payment  systems  offer  many 
benefits,  but  a  lack  of  standards  has 
snarled  the  process.  Pages  40  and  41 


Heads  up:  Utility-based  computing  services 
sound  good,  but  IT  users  can  end  up  paying 
for  much  more  than  the  plug-in  services 
they  actually  use.  By  Thomas  Hoffman 


IN  THEORY,  UTILITY-BASED  com¬ 
puting  is  an  attractive  concept, 
both  from  an  operational  and  a  fi¬ 
nancial  standpoint.  Companies 
pay  only  for  the  CPU,  storage, 
servers  or  other  equipment  and  ser¬ 
vices  they  need;  costs  are  fairly  pre¬ 
dictable;  and  IT  organizations  can 
ramp  up  quickly  with  new  applications 
without  having  to  build  out  additional 
infrastructure,  buy  equipment  or  add 
personnel  to  maintain  those  systems. 

Under  utility-based  services  con¬ 
tracts  offered  by  Hewlett-Packard  Co., 
IBM  and  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.,  among  others,  equipment  in  the 
vendor’s  data  center  can  be  dedicated 
to  a  single  customer  or 
shared  among  several  cus¬ 
tomers  that  pay  based  on 
their  average  use  of  a  set  of 
servers,  for  example  (see  box,  page  38). 
Customer  satisfaction  with  the  latter 
'type  of  contract  has  been  decidedly 
mixed,  says  Pat  Sullivan,  a  Gartner  Inc. 
analyst  in  Lowell,  Mass.  In  cases  where 
servers  and  other  equipment  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  single  client,  “customers  are 
very  happy  with  those  pricing  arrange¬ 
ments  because  they’re  not  paying  for 
those  things  they’re  not  using,”  he 
says.  In  a  dedicated  contract,  a  cus¬ 
tomer  pays  only  for  the  CPU  he  uses. 

But  for  users  that  share  equipment 
and  computing  services  —  typically 
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small  to  midsize  companies  —  cus¬ 
tomers  “aren’t  nearly  as  satisfied,”  says 
Sullivan.  “Unless  it’s  a  pure  ASP  appli¬ 
cation,  they  don’t  get  enough  cus¬ 
tomization  of  the  applications  to  meet 
their  unique  needs.” 

Utility  agreements  are  essentially  a 
new  type  of  outsourcing  arrangement. 
Depending  on  how  the  equipment  and 
services  are  being  used,  the  customer 
typically  pays  a  flat  monthly  fee  to 
have  the  vendor  provide  a  certain  base 
amount  of  CPU  or  storage,  and  the 
monthly  bill  is  tweaked  based  on  peaks 
and  valleys  in  usage. 

According  to  Sullivan,  companies 
with  “stable”  computing  environ¬ 
ments,  such  as  most  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that 
don’t  experience  big 
spikes  in  processing  or 
storage  needs,  aren’t  “apt  to  find  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  utility  model.”  By  contrast, 
financial  services  and  health  care 
firms  whose  transaction  volumes  fluc¬ 
tuate  widely  might  want  to  consider 
the  approach,  he  says. 

Still,  users  should  be  aware  that 
there  are  caveats  to  the  concept  that 
utility-based  computing  customers  pay 
only  for  the  services  they  actually  use. 
For  example,  service  providers  still 
have  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
equipment  in  their  data  centers  — 
even  if  customers  aren’t  using  it  to  its 
full  potential.  These  costs  are  neces¬ 
sarily  factored  into  all  customers’ 
monthly  rates,  according  to  Colin 
Rankine,  a  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  analyst  based  in  Norwalk,  Conn. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  pay- 
as-you-go  computing  hasn’t  taken  off 
in  the  retail  industry,  says  Cathy  Hot- 
ka,  vice  president  of  IT  at  the  National 
Retail  Federation,  a  Washington-based 
trade  association.  There’s  “huge  inter¬ 
est"  among  retailers  to  leverage  the 
seasonal  benefits  that  usage-based 
computing  might  provide,  Hotka  says. 
Yet,  in  general,  they  haven’t  been  able 
to  get  the  price  points  they  want,  since 
they’re  finding  that  they  typically  have 
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The  Two  Models  for  Utility  Computing 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  TYPES  OF  UTILITY  COMPUTING  or  pay-on  demand  comput¬ 
ing  services  that  companies  can  tap  into,  and  each  vendor  takes  a  different  approach  to  the 
market.  But  generally  speaking,  there  are  two  primary  models.  Under  these  programs,  cus¬ 
tomers  can  quickly  ramp  up  or  down  with  their  technology  needs  and  can  usually  receive 
extra  CPU  or  storage  within  five  days  of  their  request. 


1  EXCLUSIVE  SERVICES:  The  hardware, 
software  or  services  (including  personnel) 
are  dedicated  to  a  single  client. 

If  a  company  has  a  contract  with  Hewlett- 
Packard  to  scale  up  and  down  on  one  of  its 
64-way  Superdome  servers,  for  example, 
the  system  is  monitored  so  that  HP  can 
track  how  many  CPUs  are  active  at  any  time 
and  averages  those  out  over  the  course  of  a 
month.  If  the  customer  uses  an  average  of 
16  CPUs  per  month  but  has  a  single,  four- 
hour  window  where  it  uses  all  64  CPUs,  per¬ 
haps  to  crunch  its  monthly  sales  figures,  the 
bill  for  the  month  “would  look  more  like  16.1 
CPUs,”  says  Nick  van  der  Zweep,  HP’s  vice 
president  of  infrastructure  solutions. 


2  SHARED  SERVICES:  The  hardware, 
software  or  services  are  hosted  by  a 
single  provider  but  are  shared  among  a 
group  of  customers. 

Under  a  shared-services  agreement,  if 
Customer  A  is  using  10%  of  mainframe  CPU 
capacity  and  Customer  B  is  using  100%, 
the  service  provider  can  shift  some  of  the 
underused  processing  capacity  to  Customer 
B,  with  the  vendor  monitoring  the  usage. 

It  would  also  be  possible  to  draw  up  con¬ 
tracts  based  on,  for  example,  the  number  of 
transactions  or  PCs  that  are  being  support¬ 
ed  during  a  given  month  or  the  number  of 
e-mail  clients  that  are  being  serviced  during 
that  period. 


to  pay  premiums  on  underutilized 
mainframe  CPU,  servers  and  storage 
for  the  rest  of  the  year,  she  notes.  “One 
of  our  members  calls  it  ‘paying  for  air 
conditioning  in  January,’  ”  she  adds. 

In  addition,  mainframe  customers 
that  lock  into  one-  to  three-year  usage- 
based  contracts,  which  set  the  CPU 
pricing  rates  for  all  three  years  up¬ 
front,  may  also  end  up  overpaying  for 
CPU  cycles  within  six  months  of  start¬ 
ing  a  contract,  because  the  price  of 
mainframe  computing  power  contin¬ 
ues  to  drop  by  roughly  30%  per  year, 
according  to  Rankine.  Moreover,  me¬ 
tering  techniques  that  track  other 
types  of  usage  “are  pretty  primitive, 
making  [accurate]  chargebacks  diffi¬ 
cult”  for  server-based  services  as  well, 
Rankine  says.  Some  vendors  he  has 
visited  literally  hand-count  servers  to 
calculate  pricing,  he  says. 

Rankine  also  believes  providers  are 
“disincented”  from  making  efficiency 
improvements,  because  customers  — 
rather  than  the  vendors  themselves  — 
pay  for  the  the  lion’s  share  of  storage 


and  CPU  cycles.  “It’s  not  that 
[vendors]  maliciously  de-tune  systems, 
but  I’ve  done  enough  audits  to  see  that 
adding  tape  mounts  and  improving 
storage  utilization  just  stops  dead  in  its 
tracks,  and  I’ve  seen  that  consistently 
across  outsourcers  and  in  a  number  of 
customer  engagements,”  he  says. 

Given  the  way  utility-based  comput¬ 
ing  contracts  are  structured,  they  seem 
to  be  a  good  fit  for  big  companies  with 
high  transaction  loads,  and  for  other 
companies  where  it  makes  more  sense 
for  a  vendor  to  manage  an  application 
or  service.  Says  Glen  Salow,  CIO  at 
American  Express  Corp.  in  New  York, 
“I  think  you  have  to  have  enough  vol¬ 
ume  that  the  absolute  economics  make 
it  interesting.  You’ve  got  to  make  sure 
the  payback  is  absolutely  large  enough 
to  make  the  risk  worthwhile.”  ) 


WHAT’S  ON  TAP? 

For  a  look  at  forthcoming  utility-based  computing 
services  from  IBM,  HP  and  EDS,  visit  our  Web  site: 

QuickLink  33546 
www.computeiworld.com 


Pay-on-Demand  Requires  the  Right  Fit 


American  Express  Corp. 

American  Express  in  New  York  be¬ 
gan  looking  at  pay-on-demand  com¬ 
puting  in  November  2000  to  sup¬ 
port  what  were  then  the  company’s 
“growth  initiatives”  in  its  retail/ 
financial  services  and  payments 
businesses  before  the 
economy  soured,  says 
CIO  Glen  Salow.  “We 
recognized  that  others 
who  could  operate  at  five  to  seven 
times  our  [transaction]  volumes 
could  possibly  do  it  more  economi¬ 
cally,  he  says. 

Last  February,  Amex  and  IBM 
signed  a  seven-year,  $4  billion  out¬ 
sourcing  agreement  that  calls  for 
IBM  to  exclusively  manage  Amex’ s 
IT  infrastructure,  including  its 
mainframes,  distributed  servers, 
PCs  and  help  desk  operations. 

Amex  retains  control  over  its  appli¬ 
cation  development,  IT  strategy,  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  standards.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  ensuring  the  smooth  transi¬ 
tion  of  its  2,200  IT  employees  and 
cutover  of  its  IT  operations  to  IBM, 
“the  third  thing  we  looked  for  was 
whether  the  economics  had  met  up 
with  the  business  case,  and  they  ab¬ 
solutely  do,”  says  Salow,  who  points 


to  reduced  costs  per  CPU  cycle  and 
better-than-expected  service  levels. 
While  some  of  those  costs  go  to¬ 
ward  managing  Amex’s  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  the  CPU  costs,  for  example, 
scale  up  and  down  on  a  monthly  ba¬ 
sis  “to  accommodate  growth  and 
contraction  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  fashion,”  says  Sa¬ 
low.  Compare  that  with 
a  traditional  outsourc¬ 
ing  arrangement  in  which  a  cus¬ 
tomer  might  pay  a  flat  monthly  fee 
for  a  prespecified  amount  of  CPU, 
even  if  all  of  that  CPU  isn’t  actually 
used  during  that  month. 

Towers  Perrin 

Other  pay-on-demand  customers 
report  similar  successes.  A  year 
ago,  Towers  Perrin  hired  IBM  to 
host  an  exclusive  e-procurement 
system  for  the  New  York-based 
management  consulting  firm.  “By 
outsourcing  the  application,  not 
only  is  someone  else  responsible 
for  it,  we  didn’t  have  to  buy  the 
equipment,  nor  did  we  have  to  hire 
or  train  staff  to  support  it,”  says 
John  Hays,  director  of  global  sourc¬ 
ing  and  procurement  at  Towers 
Perrin,  who  estimates  that  his  com¬ 


pany  would  have  had  to  hire  two 
full-time  employees  to  manage  the 
system. 

Though  he  declined  to  discuss 
the  costs  of  the  project,  Hays  says 
Towers  Perrin  went  into  the  en¬ 
gagement  expecting  to  save  25%  to 
35%  of  what  it  would  have  cost  the 
company  to  develop  and  manage 
the  e-procurement  system  in- 
house.  “And  we’re  right  on  target” 
with  those  cost  savings,  he  says. 

Dal-Tile  International 

Dal-Tile  International,  a  $4.16  bil¬ 
lion  ceramic  tile  maker  that  merged 
with  Mohawk  Industries  Inc.  in 
March,  tapped  IBM  in  April  2001  to 
manage  and  host  an  Internet-based 
electronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
service.  Dal-Tile  executives  esti¬ 
mated  that  it  would  be  five  to  10 
times  more  expensive  to  buy  the 
needed  hardware  and  software  and 
manage  the  service  in-house.  The 
IBM  service,  which  provides  Dal¬ 
las-based  Dal-Tile  with  hardware 
and  software  as  needed,  “has  stayed 
within  the  cost  structure  we  ex¬ 
pected,”  says  David  Fling,  director 
of  EDI  services  at  the  company’s 
Lansdale,  Pa.,  office. 


Syntellect  Hosted 
Services  Group 

Syntellect  Hosted  Services  Group, 
an  Atlanta-based  division  of  Syntel¬ 
lect  Inc.,  which  hosts  integrated 
voice  response  (IVR)  systems  for 
corporate  customers,  set  up  a  us¬ 
age-based  contract  with  HP  two 
years  ago  for  the  two  HP  9000 
servers  it  runs  to  support  multiple 
applications  for  30  to  35  customers. 
The  IVR  services  it  provides  are 
typically  for  a  fixed  period,  such  as 
a  multiweek  sales  campaign  for  an 
auto  dealer.  As  a  result,  the  process¬ 
ing  loads  on  the  four-processor 
servers  “go  through  a  lot  of  peaks 
and  valleys,”  says  Pat  Medlock,  di¬ 
rector  of  operations  at  Syntellect. 

That’s  where  the  usage-based 
agreement  fits  in.  Under  the  deal, 
Syntellect  can  scale  up  or  down  on 
the  number  of  processors  it  uses  at 
a  given  time.  Syntellect  owns  the 
servers,  which  come  embedded 
with  an  instant  messaging-type  ser¬ 
vice  that  alerts  HP  when  additional 
processors  have  been  tapped. 

“Adding  another  processor  takes 
a  minute.  If  I  had  to  order  another 
server  [under  a  purchase  or  leasing 
deal],  we’d  be  talking  weeks  to 
work  something  like  that  through 
and  then  get  it  into  a  production 
environment.”  Medlock  says. 

—  Tom  Hoffman 
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RELIABLE* 
ALTERNATIVE  TO 
DATABASES  THAT 
DON’T  SCALE. 

For  your  next  generation  of  applications, 
move  to  the  next  generation  of  database 
technology.  Cache  is  the  post-relational 
database  that  combines  high-performance 
SQL  for  faster  queries  and  an  advanced 
object  database  for  rapidly  storing  and 
accessing  objects. 

With  Cache’s  multidimensional  engine, 
your  future  applications  will  be  massively 
scalable  and  lightning  fast  -  and  they  won’t 
require  frequent  database  administration  or 
hardware  and  middleware  upgrades.  You’ll  get 
higher  performance,  at  lower  cost. 

Plus,  Cache  comes  with  a  powerful  Web 
application  development  environment  that  will 
dramatically  cut  the  time  required  to  build 
and  modify  your  applications. 

The  reliability  of  Cache  has  been  proven 
in  “life-or-death”  applications  at  the  world’s 
largest  hospitals.  With  high  reliability,  high 
performance  and  low  cost-of-ownership, 
you’ll  be  happier  with  Cache. 

InterSystems  /• 

E  CACHE 

Make  Applications  Faster 

*$o  Reliable,  It's  The  World's 
Leading  Database  In  Healthcare 

Download  a  fully-functional  version  of  Cache  or  request  it  on  CD  for  free  at  www.lnterSystems.com/ reliable 

c  2002  InterSystems  Corporation.  ft  oghts  reserved  InterSystems  Cache  B  a  registered  trademark  ol  InterSystems  Cotporaalon.  Other  product  name!  am  ttademarks  ol  llsetr  respective  vendor  RelJ  M2 


With  its  multidimensional  engine  proven 
to  scale  to  tens  of  thousands  of  users, 
SQL  server  users  will  be  happier  with  Cache. 


We  are  InterSystems  -  a  specialist  in  data 
management  for  24  years,  providing  24x7 
support  to  4  million  users  in  88  countries. 

Cache  is  available  for  Windows,  OpenVMS, 
Linux  and  major  Unix  systems. 
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Only  a  small  percentage  of  consumers  pay  their  bills  online,  but  those 
who  do  buy  more  and  cost  less  to  serve.  By  John  Webster 


Electronically  sending  bills 
and  receiving  payments  has 
been  a  tough  sell  to  consumers. 
But  your  customers  don’t  have 
to  come  online  in  droves  for  you 
to  quickly  achieve  a  return  on 
investment  in  an  e-billing  system. 

Without  question,  business-to-con- 
sumer  e-payment  adoption  rates  have 
been  disappointing.  This  year,  less 
than  1%  of  all  worldwide  consumer 
bills  will  be  paid  electronically,  ac¬ 
cording  to  TowerGroup,  a  banking 
and  financial  services  research  firm 
in  Needham,  Mass. 

But  don’t  let  the  paltry  acceptance 
rate  scare  you  off  too  quickly.  Gartner 
Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  has  concluded 
that  e-billing  pays  off  for  companies 
when  as  little  as  9%  of  their  customers 
opt  to  use  electronic  systems. 

In  June,  Gartner  surveyed  101  com¬ 
panies  that  send  bills  to  consumers 
electronically  and  336  companies  that 
send  bills  to  other  businesses  electron¬ 
ically.  Companies  surveyed  represent¬ 
ed  the  telecommunications,  insurance, 
credit  card  and  utility  industries.  Gart¬ 
ner  found  that,  on  average,  the  com¬ 
panies  saved  $13.1  million  annually, 
thanks  to  decreased  call  center  costs, 
faster  dispute  resolution  and  lower 
paper-based  payment  processing  costs. 

These  same  measurements  have 
played  a  key  role  in  determining  ROI  in 
e-billing  at  Sprint  Corp.’s  Tulsa,  Okla.- 
based  Mass  Markets  Organization, 
which  includes  the  company’s  residen¬ 
tial  long-distance  service.  Sprint  uses 
a  homegrown  e-billing  system  that’s 
built  into  a  Web-based  consumer  self- 
service  application  called  My  Sprint 
Account  Manager,  or  MySAM. 

Even  though  only  about  5%  of  its 
long-distance  customers  pay  their  bills 
online,  Sprint  has  achieved  cost  savings 
by  lowering  paper  invoice  production 


and  postage  costs,  streamlining  pay¬ 
ment  processing  and  reducing  cus¬ 
tomer  service  calls,  says  Claudia 
Moore,  a  senior  marketing  manager. 

“Naturally,  with  fewer  incoming 
calls,  we  are  able  to  manage  our  work¬ 
force  accordingly,”  Moore  explains.  “It 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  fewer  reps, 
but  it  may  mean  more  of  them  are 
h  available  for  cross-selling  or  han- 
_  dling  inbound  sales  calls.” 

She  notes  that  the  company 
saves  “$80  per  customer  for  everyone 
who  chooses  to  use  MySAM  over  the 
course  of  one  year.” 

Customer  turnover  for  Sprint’s  resi¬ 
dential  long-distance  service  group  has 
also  declined,  thanks  to  the  system. 
Thirty  percent  fewer  e-billing  users 
switch  carriers  compared  with  those 
who  use  regular  mail  to  pay  their  bills, 
says  Moore. 

Meanwhile,  at  Sprint’s  local  tele¬ 
phone  service  division,  only  4% 
of  all  customers  pay  their  bills 
online.  The  slow  adoption  rate 
isn’t  considered  a  failure,  how¬ 
ever,  says  Patty  Montague, 
manager  of  online  billing. 

“We’re  on  track  with  what 
we  expected  in  terms 
of  adoption.  Our 
focus  is  not  just  on 
e-billing,  but  also 


online  customer  service  and  sales,” 
Montague  notes. 

Like  its  long-distance  counterpart, 
Sprint’s  local  service  division  mea¬ 
sures  ROI  not  so  much  in  dollars 
saved,  but  by  how  much  revenue  is 
generated  by  other  services  offered 
alongside  e-billing  on  the  Web.  This 
can  be  compared  to  how  many  cus¬ 
tomers  ordered  the  same  service  using 
the  phone,  adds  Montague. 

User-Friendly 

Telephone  and  credit  card  companies 
are  among  the  leading  business  seg¬ 
ments  that  have  adopted  business-to- 
consumer  e-billing  systems,  in  part 
because  their  customers  like  having 
the  ability  to  examine  online  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  bills.  These  companies 
have  spent  the  time  and  money  re¬ 
quired  to  provide  the  tools  that  allow 


this,  and  they’ve  made  them  user- 
friendly,  according  to  Gartner  analyst 
Ken  Kerr. 

For  example,  says  Kerr,  take  a  feature 
such  as  reverse-number  lookup.  If  a 
customer  looking  at  his  phone  bill  on¬ 
line  sees  a  number  he  doesn’t  recognize, 
he  can  click  on  the  number  and  the  call 
recipient’s  name  and  address  will  pop 
up  on-screen.  That  saves  a  call  to  the 
phone  company.  What’s  more,  the 
company  can  avoid  the  expense  of  hav¬ 
ing  workers  resolve  bill  disputes.  In¬ 
stead,  the  customer  can  click  on  a  dis¬ 
pute  button  in  the  electronic  bill.  “The 
telco  doesn’t  want  to  spend  $20  to  $30 
to  investigate  the  dispute,”  and  may 
decide  not  to  do  so  except  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  repeatedly  dispute 
charges,  says  Kerr. 

E-business  managers  say  that  adding 
self-service  features  to  an  e-billing  sys¬ 
tem  can  also  bolster  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  At  AT&T  Wireless  Services  Inc.  in 
Redmond,  Wash.,  a  combination  of  a 
homegrown  self-service  application  and 
e-billing  software  from  eDocs  Inc.  in 
Natick,  Mass.,  has  helped  the  company 
forge  stronger  customer  relationships. 
This  was  achieved  in  part  by  offering 
additional  services,  such  as  conference 
calling,  free  to  online  billing  customers. 
These  additional  services  help  lock  in 
customers  for  the  long  term. 

Fewer  than  5%  of  the  company’s 
3  million  registered  online  customers 
currently  use  the  service,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  benefit  the  company.  “We’ve 
found  that  our  customers  who  use 
e-billing  and  other  online  services  stay 
with  us  longer,”  says  Judy  Cavalieri, 
director  of  e-business  strategy. 

Cavalieri  declined  to  disclose  spe¬ 
cific  dollar  amounts  but  says  online 
customers,  including  those  who  use 
e-billing,  spend  30%  more  on  wireless 
services.  They  buy  more  phones  and 
service  plans  online  and  use  features 
that  let  them  check  how  many  minutes 
are  left  in  a  calling  plan  and  sort  call¬ 
ing  information. 

In  the  final  analysis,  experts  say  the 
decision  about  whether  to  deploy  an 
e-billing  system  to  customers  should 
be  based  as  much  on  potential  cus¬ 
tomer  service  savings  as  on  bill  payment 
processing  savings.  Immediate  revenue 
increases  from  online  billing  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  measure,  so  companies  consid¬ 
ering  the  technology  should  look  at 
the  potential  financial  gains  from  ad¬ 
ditional  self-service  features  that  can 
be  tied  to  e-billing  systems.  I 


Webster  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Providence,  R.I.  Contact  him  at 
john.s.webster@verizon.net. 
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Too  much  of  a  good  thing  can  be 
a  problem,  at  least  when  it 
comes  to  business-to-business 
electronic  payments. 

While  there  are  only  a  few 
standard  ways  to  make  pay¬ 
ments  electronically  —  Federal  wire, 
automated  clearinghouse  (ACH)  or 
purchasing  card  —  these  methods  are 
impractical  for  many  business  transac¬ 
tions  because  they  don’t  convey  much 
information  other  than  who,  when  and 
how  much.  A  business  needs 
to  know  more,  such  as  the  in¬ 
voice  number,  whether  the  in¬ 
voice  was  paid  in  full,  and  to 
which  account  to  credit  the  payment. 

That’s  where  electronic  invoicing 
and  bill  presentment  (EIBP)  comes  in, 
but  a  variety  of  vendors  and  incompat¬ 
ible  technologies  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  company  to  decide  on  any  one  EIBP 
system  —  especially  when  its  business 
partners  may  pick  a  competing  one. 

“Competing  vendors  are  not  talking 
to  each  other,”  says  Pete  Lambert,  a 
vice  president  of  treasury  services  at 
Wachovia  Corp.  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  “You’ve  got  different  file  formats. 
As  a  customer  comes  in  to  [the  ven¬ 
dor’s  Web  site]  to  review  their  bills, 
you  have  different  downloads  into 
their  accounts  payable  systems.” 

As  a  result,  the  biggest  growth  in 
EIBP  is  happening  among  business 
partners  that  are  grossly  unequal,  such 
as  a  large  corporate  buyer  and  its  de¬ 
pendent  suppliers. 

“The  larger  companies  prefer  to  do 
business  electronically;  it’s  much  more 
cost-effective  for  them,”  notes  Ken 
Vollmer,  an  analyst  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.-based  Giga  Information  Group 
Inc.  Those  companies,  in  turn,  put 
pressure  on  their  smaller  partners  to 
sign  up  with  the  vendor  they  chose. 

Growing  Acceptance 

Today,  about  20%  of  all  business-to- 
business  invoices  are  sent  electroni¬ 
cally,  according  to  Avivah  Litan,  an 
analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  That  number  is  expected  to  rise 
to  62%  by  the  end  of  2005.  Collabora¬ 
tive  applications  will  be  the  big  story 
behind  the  growth,  Litan  says. 

“With  the  Internet,  you  can  talk  about 
things  line  by  line,  you  can  partial-pay, 
negotiate  terms  online,  link  to  pro¬ 
curement  and  sales  processes,”  she 
explains.  “It’s  not  just  about  turning 
paper  checks  into  ACH  or  Federal 
wire  payments.” 

International  Playthings  Inc.  in  Par- 
sippany,  N.J.,  has  25  suppliers,  mostly 
in  Asia.  The  payment  process  for  the 
$30  million  maker  of  educational  toys 
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used  to  require  faxes,  letters  of  credit 
and  a  great  deal  of  sitting  around  and 
waiting  for  various  documents. 

“It  took  a  lot  of  faith  to  change  the 
way  we  were  doing  business,”  says 
purchasing  manager  Holly  Harrington. 
“But  I  can’t  imagine  going  back  to  the 
way  we  used  to  do  it.” 

So  far,  International  Playthings  has 
saved  $50,000  in  invoicing  and  pay¬ 
ment  processing  fees  by  moving  its 
payments  to  an  EIBP  system  from  New 
York-based  TradeCard  Inc. 
And  International  Plaything’s 
suppliers  are  willing  to  give 
the  company  a  discount  in  re¬ 
turn  for  faster  payment  of  invoices.  In 
some  cases,  suppliers  are  getting  their 
money  10  days  faster  than  they  would 
have  with  letters  of  credit,  which  are 
bank-provided  payment  guarantees. 

Like  International  Playthings,  Ded¬ 
ham,  Mass.-based  TAC  Worldwide  Cos. 
decided  to  get  its  feet  wet  by  asking  its 
vendors  to  start  sending  in  electronic 
invoices.  TAC,  a  global  provider  of 
professional  staffing  services,  picked 
an  EIBP  service  from  Portland,  Maine- 
based  Clareon  Corp.  to  automate  ac¬ 
counts  payable  and  payment  process¬ 
ing  with  the  third-party  staffing  agen¬ 
cies  the  company  uses. 

The  process  of  getting  the  vendors 
onto  the  system  took  about  a  month 
and  a  half,  but  it  took  only  18  hours  for 
TAC  to  hook  up  its  system  to  Clare- 
on’s,  with  the  data  automatically  trans¬ 
ferred  in  and  out  of  TAC’s  Oracle  data¬ 
base  management  system.  But  since  not 
all  of  TAC’s  systems  are  as  modern  as 
its  database,  CIO  Steve  Morin  is  look¬ 


ing  forward  to  the  next  development  in 
Internet  technology:  Web  services. 

“I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  aspect  of  development,  and  it’s 
something  that  we’re  going  to  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  tremendously  in 
the  long  term,”  he  says.  “We  will  be 
using  [Web  services]  in  integrating 
[Clareon]  with  legacy  applications.” 

Clareon  itself  has  bet  big  on  open 
standards,  with  a  Java  front  end  and  an 
XML-based  data  model,  and  it  has  po¬ 
sitioned  itself  to  offer  Web  services 
support  once  the  market  is  ready. 

“Early  adopters  are  trying  to  utilize 
Web  services  for  mundane  tasks,”  ex¬ 
plains  Clareon  Chief  Technology  Offi¬ 
cer  Clyde  Thomas.  “For  mission-critical 
applications,  there’s  a  little  bit  of  hesi¬ 
tancy.  Payments  need  to  be  bullet¬ 


proof.  They  need  to  always  work.” 

Until  Web  services  are  ready,  Clare¬ 
on  is  working  on  multiple  ways  for 
buyers  and  suppliers  to  access  its 
billing  and  payment  system,  which  al¬ 
ready  has  more  than  3,000  customers. 

“We  integrate  into  any  ERP  or  ac¬ 
counts  payable  environment  out  there,” 
Thomas  said.  “We’ve  even  integrated 
into  some  old  legacy  environments  — 
Cobol  that  was  written  in  the  ’60s.”  > 

Trombly  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Belchertown,  Mass.  Contact  her 
at  maria@trombly.com. 

HOW  TO  BRING  SUPPLIERS  ONLINE 

Sprint's  strategy  is  to  pay  them  faster.  Read  more  online: 

OQuickLink  33257 
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Cost  Savings  and 
Collaboration  Drive 
B2B  E-Payments 

But  competing  systems  work  to  snarl  the 
flow  of  transactions.  By  Maria  Trombly 
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Knowledge  management 
pays  off  for  BAE  Systems. 

BY  THOMAS  HOFFMAN 


CASE 

STUDY 


IT’S  ONE  OF  THOSE  BLUE-SKY  goals 
to  which  many  big  companies 
only  aspire:  capturing  the  seem¬ 
ingly  infinite  amount  of  intellec¬ 
tual  capital  that’s  carried  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees 
around  the  world  and  using  it  to 
achieve  competitive  advantage.  But 
it’s  a  flight  that’s  well  under  way  at 
London-based  BAE  Systems  PLC,  for¬ 
merly  British  Aerospace,  which  is  get¬ 
ting  solid  returns  on  a  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  intranet.  Thousands  of  BAE 
engineers  scattered  across  five  conti¬ 
nents  in  110  offices 
are  using  the  system 
to  search  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  may  be  vital 
to  big  initiatives  and 
to  identify  and  elimi¬ 
nate  redundant  project  work. 

Like  other  far-flung  multinationals, 
the  $20  billion-plus  aerospace  and 
engineering  giant  suspected  that  its 
engineers  and  other  workers  might 
be  wasting  a  lot  of  time  searching  for 
information  scattered  across  the  enter¬ 
prise.  So  in  early  1999,  BAE  Systems 
invested  roughly  $150,000  to  study  its 
global  operations  to  see  whether  “we 
had  the  right  information  to  support 
decision-making  processes  and  if  peo¬ 
ple  had  the  right  learning  systems 
to  help  them  support  their  day  jobs,” 
says  Richard  West,  BAE’s  organiza¬ 
tional  and  e-learning  manager  in  Farn- 
borough,  England. 

The  results,  says  West,  “were  cer¬ 
tainly  eye-opening.”  BAE  Systems  dis¬ 
covered  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
top  120  decision-makers  didn’t  have 
the  right  information  at  key  stages. 

The  company  also  found  that  80% 


EL# 

BEFORE  INSTALLING  its  Autonomy  search 
engine,  BAE  Systems  found  that  employ¬ 
ees  were  wasting  an  average  of  30  min¬ 
utes  a  day  looking  for  information,  says 
e-learning  manager  Richard  West. 


of  employees  were  “wasting”  an  aver¬ 
age  of  30  minutes  each  day  trying  to 
find  the  information  they  needed  to  do 
their  jobs.  Another  60%  were  spending 
an  hour  or  more  duplicating  the  work 
of  others. 


“In  an  organization  as  massive  as 
BAE  Systems,  we  seemed  to  be  work¬ 
ing  in  silos  where  we  didn’t  seem  to 
know  what  was  going  on  elsewhere,” 
says  West. 

One  of  the  problems  BAE  Systems 
officials  discovered  through  the  study 
was  information  overload  on  its  in¬ 
tranets.  The  information  itself  was 
often  unstructured,  and  the  search 
engines  were  inadequate  for  conduct¬ 
ing  keyword  searches  to  find  informa¬ 
tion,  says  West.  The  company  decided 
to  test  two  or  three  of  the  top  intranet 
search  engines  over  three  months  and 
compare  their  ability  to  find  informa¬ 
tion,  says  West. 

One  of  the  search  engines  BAE  Sys¬ 
tems  tested  was  from  San  Francisco- 
based  Autonomy  Corp.,  whose  “ability 
to  retrieve  information  was  second  to 
none,”  says  West.  What  sold  BAE  Sys¬ 
tems  on  the  technology  was  its  ability 
to  flag  whether  other  people  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  searching  against  simi¬ 
lar  information  and,  perhaps,  working 
on  common  problems. 

That  kind  of  matching  identification 
helped  the  Windows  NT-based  Auton¬ 
omy  system  pay  for  itself  just  seven 
months  after  it  was  installed  in  late 
1999.  One  of  the  system’s  first  big  pay¬ 
offs  came  soon  after,  when  two  dis¬ 
parate  groups  of  engineers  in  the  U.K. 
were  working  on  wing  construction  is¬ 
sues  for  the  company’s  Harrier  2  mili¬ 
tary  aircraft.  After  using  the  Autonomy 
system  to  search  for  wing  specification 
information  across  the  company’s  in¬ 
tranet,  one  of  the  engineering  groups 
discovered  that  the  other  group  was 
working  on  the  same  problem.  Catch¬ 
ing  the  redundancy  early  in  the  cycle 
helped  save  the  company  millions, 
which  ultimately  paid  for  the  licensing 
and  maintenance  of  the  Autonomy 
search  engine,  says  West.  He  declined 
to  say  how  much  BAE  Systems  paid  for 
the  search  engine. 

90%  Faster 

A  year  into  using  the  Autonomy  search 
engine,  BAE  Systems  evaluated  its  per¬ 
formance  and  determined  that  it  was 
able  to  reduce  the  time  needed  to  re¬ 
trieve  information  from  its  intranet 
by  90%.  Christopher  Tree,  a  systems 
engineer  in  Farnborough  and  one  of 
20,000  regular  users  of  the  search 
engine,  says  it  is  “helping  me  do  my 
day-to-day  job.” 

For  instance,  the  central  IT  organiza¬ 
tion  at  BAE  Systems  is  conducting  a 
software  Capability  Maturity  Model 
audit  throughout  its  global  offices  over 
the  next  several  weeks.  Tree  plans  to 
use  the  software  to  “determine  where 
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HOW  IT  WORKS 


STEP  1 

A  BAE  Systems  engineer  logs  into 
the  Autonomy  search  engine  and 
uses  natural  language  to  initiate 
a  search  for  “Harrier  2  wing 
specifications,”  for  example. 

STEP  2 

The  Autonomy  search  engine  inte¬ 
grates  information  from  multiple 
repositories  across  BAE  Systems’ 
global  IT  infrastructure  through  an 
“understanding”  of  content. 

STEP  3 

The  software  then  identifies  and 
ranks  the  main  concepts  within 
the  retrieved  content  and  auto¬ 
matically  categorizes,  links, 
personalizes  and  delivers  that 
information  to  the  engineer. 

the  audit  has  taken  place  before  and 
assist  me  in  preparing  for  it,”  he  says. 

One  of  the  features  Tree  likes  best 
about  the  search  engine  is  its  ability  to 
“scan  the  network  and  draw  upon  that 
information”  so  he  doesn’t  have  to  log 
in  and  send  engineering  or  project 
information  into  the  portal  himself. 

Using  previous  search  engines  on 
the  company’s  intranet,  Tree  says,  it 
would  often  take  seven  days  out  of  a 
monthlong  project  to  search  for  and 
find  best-practices  information.  Using 
the  Autonomy  system’s  matching  iden¬ 
tification  capabilities,  “I  can  now  liter¬ 
ally  find  a  name  and  contact  informa¬ 
tion  within  minutes,”  he  says. 

In  fact,  because  it  took  so  long  to 
find  that  kind  of  information  before, 
Tree  says  he  rarely  invested  the  time 
to  do  the  research.  The  upshot  was 
that  a  lot  of  intellectual  capital  was 
never  tapped. 

According  to  a  recent  analysis  of 
thousands  of  customer  case  studies 
conducted  by  Wellesley,  Mass.-based 
Nucleus  Research  Inc.,  content  man¬ 
agement  systems  and  portals  typically 
yield  poor  financial  returns  because 
they’re  rarely  tightly  focused  or  well 
integrated  with  other  systems.  BAE 
Systems  considered  those  issues  be¬ 
fore  installing  the  Autonomy  system, 
says  West. 

For  a  knowledge  management  portal 
to  succeed,  “it’s  got  to  form  part  of  a 
measurable  process,”  says  West.  “You 
can  have  a  whiz-bang  solution,  but  if 
you  say,  ‘Here’s  a  great  search  engine; 
use  it  if  you  want  to,’  will  they  come? 
Not  likely.”  > 


IN  THAT  SELF-MANAGING 
SELF-HEALING 

SORT  OF  WAY. 


What  keeps  databases  in  game  shape?  DB2  v8,  the  most  advanced  self-managing 
database  across  Linux?  UNIX®  and  Windows® Turbocharged  querying  and  tuning 
saves  time,  resources  and  pushes  productivity  skyward.  And,  no  matter  what  form 
your  data  is  in,  it  lets  you  access,  analyze  and  manage  it.  DB2.  It's  part  of  the  software 
team  that  includes  Lotus? Tivoli®  and  WebSphere®  Learn  more  at  ibm.com/db2/new 


(e)  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win. 


software 


NEW  DB2.  A  SELF-STARTER 


1 
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IBM,  DB2,  Lotus,  Tivoli,  WebSphere,  the  e-business  logo  and  e-business  is  the  game.  Play  to  min  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  in  the  United  States  andbr  other  countries.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Linus  Torvalds.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group  in  the  United 
States  and/br  other  countries.  Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  andtor  other  countries.  ©2002  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Free  Trade  in  Ideas 


Looking  outside  your  business 
may  be  the  key  to  innovation 


If  you’re  having  trouble  spark¬ 
ing  innovation  in  your  com¬ 
pany,  maybe  it’s  because  your 
focus  is  too  narrow.  In  October’s 
Harvard  Business  Review, 
Darrell  Rigby,  director  of  Bain  & 
Co.’s  survey  on  management 
tools  and  trends,  and  co-author 
Chris  Zook  suggest  that  looking 
outside  your  company  for  ideas 
can  increase  innovation  while 
helping  you  better  define  your 
core  business.  Rigby 
spoke  with  Kathleen 
Melymukafrom  his 
Boston  office. 

What  is  open-market 
innovation?  A  com¬ 
prehensive  system 
for  increasing  the 
flow  of  new  ideas 
into  and 
out  of  a  business.  It’s  like  de¬ 
veloping  free-trade  policies 
for  a  country. 

How  does  it  differ  from  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture?  Joint  ventures  are  just 
one  of  many  tools  for  imple¬ 
menting  open-market  innova¬ 
tion.  [Others  include]  strategic 
alliances,  in-licensing,  out- 
licensing,  mergers  and  acqui¬ 
sitions,  innovation  exchanges, 
contract  research.  [There  are] 
dozens  of  tools. 

What  are  in-  and  out-licensing? 

In-licensing  is  when  you  are 
licensing  into  your  company 
an  innovation  from  somebody 
else’s  business,  and  out-licens¬ 
ing  is  when  you  own  the  intel¬ 
lectual  property  but  are  giving 
[other  companies]  the  right 
to  use  it.  We’re  convinced  that 
companies  need  to  increase 
the  flow  of  ideas  into  and  out 
of  their  organizations. 

How  will  letting  ideas  flow  out  of 
my  organization  help  my  business? 

Four  years  ago,  BellSouth  took 
a  look  at  a  billing  system  it  had 
developed  and  found  that  even 


though  it  had  been  expensive 
to  develop,  it  was  not  a  major 
source  of  competitive  advan¬ 
tage.  They  calculated  that  com¬ 
petitors  would  create  similar 
systems  and  decided  it  would 
be  better  to  license  the  system 
to  competitors  to  maximize  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  and  create 
industry  standards  that  would 
favor  BellSouth  development 
programs  going  forward. 

How  does  open- 
market  innovation 
help  companies  bet¬ 
ter  understand  their 
core  competencies? 
When  companies 
only  compare  their 
capabilities  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  past, 
it’s  easy  to  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  they’re  world  class. 
But  when  you  compare  your¬ 
self  objectively  to  competi¬ 
tors,  you  learn  the  truth.  If 
you’re  close  to  the  best,  those 
comparisons  help  make  you 
even  better.  If  you’re  not, 
they  help  you  cut  your  losses. 
When  I’m  shooting  baskets  by 
myself  in  the  driveway,  I  can 
almost  hear  the  crowd  going 
wild.  But  I  had  a  chance  to 
play  against  some  former 
Boston  Celtics  recently,  and 
that  made  it  very  clear  that 
my  competitive  advantage  is 
in  business  analysis  and  not  in 
basketball. 

You  also  say  exporting 
ideas  helps  companies 
keep  their  talent.  That 
sounds  counterintuitive. 

It  does,  but  there  are 
very  creative  people 
in  companies  who 
feel  passionately 
about  innovations 
and  want  them  to 
go  to  market.  If  the 
company  they  work 
for  won’t  do  it,  they 
will  find  someone 


who  will.  The  advantages  of 
open-market  innovation  are 
two-fold:  If  an  innovation  is 
marketable,  but  perhaps  [can 
be  handled]  more  effectively 
by  another  company,  then  they 
still  get  to  see  the  product  get 
to  market  and  they  establish  a 
track  record  that  gives  them 
credibility  in  the  company.  If 
[the  innovation]  fails  to  attract 
attention,  than  it’s  harder  to 
blame  your  ignorant,  short¬ 
sighted  boss,  because  the 
market  has  spoken.  You  learn 
why  it  didn’t  work  and  what  it 
would  take  to  make  future  in¬ 
novations  more  successful. 

Why  is  technology  a  fertile  area  for 
open-market  innovation?  There 
are  five  factors  that  make  an 
industry  more  amenable  to 
open-market  innovation.  One 
is  the  intensity  of  innovation: 
How  frequently  are  innova¬ 
tions  taking  place?  Technol¬ 
ogy  is  very  high  on  that  scale. 

Second  is  economies  of  in¬ 
novation:  How  much  money 
does  it  take  to  come  up  with 
an  important  innovation?  In 
technology,  garage  shops  often 
come  out  with  the  most  innov¬ 
ative  breakthroughs. 

Third  is  the  need  for  cumu¬ 
lative  innovation  that  builds 
on  other  innovations  so  you 
get  something  better  than  the 
individual  pieces.  Technology 
is  filled  with  opportunities  for 
cumulative  innovation. 

Fourth  is  the  applicability 
of  innovations  across  compa¬ 
nies  and  industries.  Technol¬ 
ogy  innovations  have  such  a 
wide  variety  of  applications: 
Something  that 
shows  up  in  the 
space  program  ends 
up  being  useful  in  a 
consumer’s  home 
theater. 

Last  is  market 
volatility:  How  often 
do  unpredictable 
disruptions  take 
place  in  the  industry 
that  are  hard  to  fore¬ 
cast?  You  often  have 
five  competing  tech- 


This  is  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  monthly 
discussions  with 
authors  of  articles 

in  the  HARVARD 
BUSINESS  REVIEW 

on  topics  of  interest 
to  IT  managers. 
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DARRELL  RIGBY: 

You  need  to 
increase  the  flow  of 
ideas  into  and  out 
of  your  company. 


OPEN-MARKET  INNOVATION 


Getting 
Started 

R  UNDERSTAND  what 

the  company's  business 
objectives  are,  what  role 
innovation  plays  in  those 
and  what  activities  will  be  cen¬ 
tral  to  the  company's  future  and 
must  be  strengthened. 

ANALYZE  the  com¬ 
pany’s  innovation 
projects,  and  catego¬ 
rize  which  of  those 
support  the  main  business 
objectives  and  what  the  com¬ 
pany’s  track  record  is  in  those 
types  of  projects. 

MAP  the  hot  spots 
for  relevant  innova¬ 
tion  around  your  busi¬ 
ness,  and  ask  how 
many  innovations  are  likely  to 
come  from  companies  other 
than  your  own.  Bain  &  Co.’s 
survey  found  examples  where 
95°/o  of  innovations  are  coming 
from  other  companies.  If  that’s 
true,  you  need  to  ask  how  you 
can  open  that  up. 

SURVEY  people  both 
within  and  outside  of 
your  company  about 
what  they  think  are 
the  barriers  to  innovation,  and 
talk  to  vendors  and  customers 
about  how  it  looks  from  outside: 
Where  are  the  bottlenecks? 


IDENTIFY  the  most 
important  innovation: 
in  your  industry,  un¬ 
derstand  the  origins 
of  those  ideas  and  ask  what 
you  could  do  to  get  better 
access  to  those  innovations. 
Then  get  going  on  it. 


nologies,  and  no  one  knows 
which  will  win.  That  also 
makes  open-market  innova¬ 
tion  valuable  in  technology. 

Can  the  open-market  innovation 
approach  backfire?  It  certainly 
can  backfire.  Companies  like 
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Xerox  that  virtually  gave  away 
a  stream  of  innovation,  from 
the  computer  mouse  to  the 
laser  printer,  demonstrate  that 
if  companies  are  unsophisti¬ 
cated  about  the  market  value 
of  innovations,  they  can  give 
them  away  too  cheaply.  Also, 
if  they  suddenly  begin  meet¬ 
ing  with  lots  of  new  compa¬ 
nies  to  talk  about  ideas  with¬ 
out  proper  legal  guidance  and 
then  decide  to  implement 
them,  they  can  find  them¬ 
selves,  as  Disney  did,  being 
sued  by  people  who  claim 
they  stole  the  ideas. 

How  do  I  manage  the  risks  of 
sharing  innovation?  Part  of  it  is 
working  with  the  senior  man¬ 
agement  and  legal  counsel  to 
develop  policies  around  what 
you  will  and  will  not  share  and 
how  you’re  going  to  do  that 
and  who  is  going  to  do  that. 
What  you  don’t  want  is  rene¬ 
gades  either  buying  or  selling 
technology  without  under¬ 
standing  the  strategic  role  of 
technology  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  portfolio.  Leadership 
has  to  take  an  active  role, 
particularly  in  the  beginning, 
about  setting  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  Then  as  the  organiza¬ 
tion  gets  better  at  understand¬ 
ing  and  implementing  those 
policies,  they  can  loosen  the 
reins  and  give  more  experi¬ 
enced  managers  opportunities 
to  act  more  independently. 

Who  manages  open-market  in¬ 
novation  in  the  company?  If  it’s 
going  to  work,  everyone  does. 
It  is  likely  to  start  at  the  top 
because  the  chief  executive 
has  to  give  permission  for 
the  organization  to  take  these 
risks.  But  to  work,  it  needs  the 
eyes  and  ears  and  hearts  of 
everyone  because  it  has  to  be¬ 
come  a  way  of  life.  The  orga¬ 
nization  has  to  be  proactively 
looking  for  other  companies 
that  could  benefit  from  an 
innovation.  They  have  to  ex¬ 
plore  all  direct  and  indirect 
competitors’  innovations  and 
see  where  something  could 
help  their  company.  \ 


Melymuka  is  a  Computerworld 
contributing  writer  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.  You  can  contact  her  at 
kmelymuka@earthlink.net. 


WebSphere 


(e)  business  is  the  game.  Play  to  win. 


'.A. 


NEEDS  TON 


2]  WIN  WITH  WEBSPHERE:  As  the  world’s  #1  integration  software, 
WebSphere  is  the  leading  software  platform  for  integrating  business 
processes,  applications,  platforms  and  people.  WebSphere.  Part  of 
our  software  portfolio  including  DB2?  Lotus®  and  Tivoli.® 


3]  MAKE  THE  PLAY:  Visit  ibm.com/websphere/integrate  and 
see  a  Webcast  on  how  WebSphere  can  help  cut  integration  costs. 


* 


( 


1]  WIN  WITH  INTEGRATION:  Nothing  fishy  about  it.  For  an  e-business 
to  thrive,  all  your  business  processes,  from  supplier  to  customer,  must 
work  together  seamlessly.  It’s  the  key  to  a  profitable  infrastructure. 


software 


INTEGRATION 

PLAY 
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Training  for  IT 
Project  Managers 

PM  Solutions,  a  management 
consulting,  training  and  research 
firm  in  Havertown,  Pa.,  and  Car¬ 
negie  Mellon  University  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  last  week  launched  a  jointly 
developed  IT  Project  Management 
Master’s  Certificate  Program.  The 
goal  of  the  program  is  to  help 
companies  reduce  IT  project  fail¬ 
ures,  which  Gartner  Inc.  estimates 
cost  businesses  about  $75  billion 
per  year.  To  learn  more,  go  to 
www.pmsolutions.  com. 


Most  Companies 
Track  ROI  or  TCO 

Nearly  seven  out  of  10  companies 
collect  total  cost  of  ownership  or 
return  on  investment  data  about 
IT  projects,  according  to  a  survey 
of  92  companies  conducted  by 
Arlington,  Mass.-based  Cutter 
Consortium.  Of  the  companies 
that  track  the  data,  17%  conduct 
ROI  calculations  on  new  technol¬ 
ogy  investments,  9%  track  TCO 
figures  for  IT,  and  42%  do  both. 
Cutter  analyst  Steve  Andriole  said 
it’s  ironic  that  9%  of  companies 
calculate  TCO  but  not  ROI.  The 
reason  for  collecting  TCO  data  is 
to  interpret  it  with  reference  to 
business  outcome  measured  in 
some  flavor  of  ROI,  said  Andriole. 


Publisher  Appoints 
Top  IT  Execs 

Chicago-based  Tribune  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  a  division  of  Tribune  Co., 
recently  named  DARKO  DEJAN- 
OVIC  as  vice  president  and  chief 
technology  officer.  Dejanovic  will 
oversee  technology  strategy,  de¬ 
velopment  and  operations  for  Tri¬ 
bune  Publishing.  He  will  continue 
as  Chicago  Tribune  Co.’s  vice 
president  and  CTO. 

Tribune  Co.  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  MIKE  PLONS- 
Kl  as  vice  president  of  Tribune  In¬ 
formation  Systems.  Plonski  will 
oversee  Tribune’s  corporate  tech¬ 
nology  infrastructure.  He  will  also 
ontinue  in  his  current  role  as  Tri- 
Interactive’s  vice  president 
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Buying  Well  Is 
The  Best  Revenge 


N  THESE  DIFFICULT  ECONOMIC  TIMES,  every¬ 
one  is  looking  for  ways  to  reduce  costs.  Buyers 
and  sellers  are  eager  to  cut  quick  end-of-year 
deals  to  improve  2003  prospects.  Outsourcing  is 
often  touted  as  a  panacea  for  reducing  costs.  But 
before  you  make  decisions,  develop  a  sourcing  strategy 
to  explore  all  of  your  alternatives. 


Few  CIOs  would  consid¬ 
er  developing  a  major  new 
software  application  with¬ 
out  knowing  how  it  fit  into 
their  overall  architecture. 

Even  fewer  would  start  the 
project  without  technical 
specifications  and  a  good 
systems  development 
methodology.  Yet  many  IT 
organizations  still  approach 
acquisition  and  outsourc¬ 
ing  decisions  one  at  a  time, 
without  an  overall  context 
or  a  rigorous  process.  As 
the  role  of  IT  continues  to 
shift  from  building  applica¬ 
tions  to  acquiring  them  effectively,  the 
same  rigor  must  be  applied  to  sourc¬ 
ing  decisions. 

A  sourcing  strategy  provides  linkage 
among  your  architecture,  your  tech¬ 
nology,  the  functions  that  IT  performs, 
and  your  purchasing  decisions.  It  de¬ 
termines  how  to  acquire  IT  products 
and  services  against  a  plan.  Here’s  how 
to  get  started: 

1.  Define  your  potential  acquisition  com¬ 
ponents.  Segment  all  the  functions 
within  your  IT  organization.  A  typical 
list  might  include  server  center,  WAN, 
desktop,  applications  development 
and  applications  maintenance.  Include 
business  processes  such  as  payroll  and 
HR  if  applicable.  Use  a  level  of  granu¬ 
larity  appropriate  to  the  size  of  your 
organization.  For  example,  a  “server 


center”  might  be  broken 
down  further  into  server 
operations,  help  desk  and 
production  control. 

2.  Select  a  delivery  channel. 
Choose  the  approach  that 
provides  the  best  way  to 
supply  each  component: 

■  Insource:  Use  in-house 
resources. 

■  Resource  augmenta¬ 
tion:  “Rent”  expertise 
(consultants,  contractors). 

■  Facilities  management: 
Transfer  resources,  retain 
location. 

■  Outsource:  Transfer 
resources  to  an  outsourcer. 

3.  Assess  your  motivations.  Determine 
the  optimal  balance  between  cost  and 
service.  Will  you  outsource  a  function 
critical  to  business  success  if  you  can 
save  money?  Is  your  company  biased 
for  or  against  outsourcing? 

4.  Address  critical  considerations.  How 
will  you  refresh  skills  and  technology? 
How  will  privacy  and  security  be  pro¬ 
tected?  What  is  your  exit  strategy? 
What  is  the  optimal  length  of  the  con¬ 
tract  involved?  What  are  your  contin¬ 
gency  plans  if  a  supplier  files  for  bank¬ 
ruptcy  protection  or  is  acquired?  How 
will  you  address  the  cultural  issues? 

5.  Once  you  have  determined  your  sourc¬ 
ing  strategy,  select  a  new  or  existing  suppli¬ 
er  to  provide  each  component.  After  all 
suppliers  are  designated,  carefully  an- 


BART  PERKINS,  former  CIO 
at  Tricon  Global  Restau¬ 
rants  Inc.  and  Dole  Food 
Co.,  is  managing  partner 
at  Leverage  Partners  Inc., 
which  helps  CIOs  manage 
their  IT  suppliers.  Contact 
him  af  Bart  Perkins® 
LeveragePartners.com. 


alyze  the  entire  scope  of  all  compo¬ 
nents,  products  and  services  you  wish 
to  acquire  from  each  supplier.  Look  for 
gaps  and  overlaps.  If  you  need  to 
switch  suppliers  in  any  area,  deter¬ 
mine  an  effective  migration  sequenc¬ 
ing  plan.  For  example,  if  you  choose  to 
outsource  payroll  but  are  about  to 
change  your  compensation  structure, 
you  will  probably  want  to  make  those 
changes  first. 

6.  Now,  reassess  your  negotiation  and 
concession  wish  lists.  As  a  result  of  the 
protracted  buyer’s  market,  almost  all 
technology  suppliers  are  willing  to 
make  major  concessions.  Rather  than 
negotiate  strictly  on  price,  smart  IT 
buyers  are  using  their  leverage  to  in¬ 
fluence  other  areas.  For  example,  you 
could  ask  a  supplier  to  do  any  of  the 
following: 

■  Modify  components  of  its  archi¬ 
tecture  to  support  your  needs. 

■  Deliver  new  features  earlier  than 
planned. 

■  Alter  its  product  rollout  schedule. 

■  Increase  service  and  support  levels. 

Work  with  your  major  suppliers  to 

create  a  mutually  beneficial  partner¬ 
ship.  Remember  that  it  won’t  always 
be  a  buyer’s  market. 

The  sourcing  strategy  enables  you 
to  realize  your  IT  strategy  more  effec¬ 
tively  through  better  acquisition  of 
products  and  services.  It  will  reduce 
costs,  align  your  suppliers’  directions 
with  yours,  and  provide  an  overall 
plan  that  keeps  sourced  components 
from  being  acquired  in  isolation. 

The  bottom  line:  A  sourcing  strategy 
allows  you  to  buy  the  right  things  in 
the  right  ways  for  the  right  reasons,  all 
at  the  right  price.  I 


OFor  more  columns  and  links  to  our  archives,  go  to: 

www.computerworld.com/opinions 


Get  up  to  speed  fast  at  the 

COMPIITERWORLD 


Find  the  information  you  need  at  your  best  single  source  for 
white  papers,  reports  and  analysis.  Get  what  you  need  on 
Security,  Storage,  ROI  and  more.  These  clear,  concise  and 
comprehensive  reports  are  written  in  an  easy-to-read  format 
for  people  ready  to  get  business  done. 

www.computerworld.com/store 
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Executive  Briefings  currently  available: 

Measuring  ROI 

A  comprehensive  look  at  how  to  measure  an  IT  project’s  return  on 
investment  and  find  out  if  it’s  valuable  to  your  company.  This 
Executive  Briefing  will  help  boost  your  value  within  your  organiza¬ 
tion  and  give  you  the  tools  you  need  to  succeed. 


EXECUTIVE 

BRIEFINGS 

Measuring  RCN 


EXECUTIVE 

BRIEFINGS 


‘mmmm-  Smart  Storage 


Smart  Storage 

\  Save  time  and  money  by  building  a  storage 
infrastructure  that  achieves  your  company’s 
goals.  Many  storage  systems  are  built 
piecemeal  without  a  master  plan.  Stop  that 
trend  now  and  take  control! 

. 

Security  Agenda 

This  Executive  Briefing  details  the 
steps  you  can  take  to  plug  gaps 
;  in  your  company’s  security 

defenses.  This  complete 
package  gives  the  chief 
security  officer  advice 


BRIEFINGS 

Security  Agenda 
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|  on  how  to  meet  any 
|  number  of  problems 
that  might  arise  across 
the  entire  enterprise. 
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IT  CAREER^ 
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careers 


Strengthening  the  practice  of  system  administration 
through  technical  education,  training,  and  research 


Register  Today! 
http://www.usenix.org/lisa02 


■  Learn  practical 
techniques  to  improve  your 
IT  infrastructure  and 
lower  your  IT  costs. 

■  Keynote:  Jim 
Reese,  Chief 
Operations 
Engineer,  Google: 

Scaling  the  Web 


Sponsored  by  USENIX,  the  advanced  computing  systems 
association,  and  SAGE,  the  system  administrators  guild 


USENIX 

SAGE 


PROGRAMMER  ANALYST-  To 
work  in  various  unanticipated 
locations  throughout  the  U.S. 
Duties:  Under  direct  supervision, 
analyze,  develop,  test  and  docu¬ 
ment  computer  programs  includ¬ 
ing  network  communication  pro¬ 
grams.  Evaluate  user  requests 
and  software  program  require¬ 
ments  for  new  and  modified 
programs.  Write  specifications, 
code,  test  and  debug  computer 
programs.  Use  of  C,  C++,  Visual 
Basic,  Oracle,  UNIX,  ASP,  JSP 
and  Servlets.  Bachelor’s  degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  Com¬ 
puter  Applications  or  related 
field,  plus  1  year  in  the  job 
offered  or  1  year  in  a  related 
occupation  including  Programmer 
or  Software  Engineer.  40  Hrs/wk, 
9AM-6PM,  $57,000/yr.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Send 
your  resume  to  Iowa  Workforce 
Center,  902  W.  Kimberly  Road, 
Suite  51,  Davenport,  IA  51806- 
57835.  Please  refer  to  Job  Order 
IA1 101607.  Employer  paid 
advertisement. 


Software  Developer 

Full  life  cycle  configuration  of 
Siebel  implementation,  integra¬ 
tion  and  testing  in  Siebel  2000. 
Must  have  a  Bachelors  Degree 
in  CS  or  EE  or  related  field  and 
3  yrs.  of  exp.  or  3  yrs.  of  exp.  in  a 
related  position  w/ability  to  use: 
Siebel  and  MS  Windows. 

Must  be  willing  to  re-locate. 

40.0  hrsVwk  8:00  AM  -  6:00  PM 
S76.000/Y  r. 

Applicants  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

Cyber  Korp,  Inc. 

400  West  Lake  Street 
Suite  216 

Roselle  IL  60172-3572 

Attn:  HR  MGR 


Data  Base  Administrator  for  an 
academic  institution’s  medical 
school  information  technology 
division.  Duties:  Evaluate  and 
plan  MVS  software  technologies 
to  support  IMS  databases  and 
DASD  storage  requirements; 
plan  and  implement  methods 
and  procedures  to  ensure  the 
integrity  and  recovery  of  data  us¬ 
ing  DFHSM  and  BMC  products; 
analyze  and  report  preparation 
of  resource  usage  for  both  ca¬ 
pacity  planning  and  effective  use 
of  available  capacity;  monitor 
and  tune  storage  resources;  use 
automation  techniques  and  tools 
to  increase  productivity  and 
streamline  procedures;  provide 
on-call  support  on  a  rotation  basis; 
provide  technical  support  for 
developers/application  program¬ 
mers,  operations  personnel,  AD 
HOC  users,  contractors  and  ven¬ 
dors;  develop,  review,  document 
and  enforce  standards  and  pro¬ 
cedures;  provide  trouble-shooting 
and  problem  assistance;  maintain 
internal  documentation  for  section 
methodologies  and  trouble-shoot¬ 
ing  procedures;  evaluate  and 
explore  new  technologies  to 
improve  and  support  current  and 
future  business  needs  of  the 
Medical  Center;  provide  recom¬ 
mendations  and  justification  of 
new  technologies  to  management; 
provide  cross-departmental,  in- 
house  training  of  team  members; 
install  software  products  and 
upgrades  on  request.  Minimum 
Requirements:  Bachelor  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  computer  science, 
network  engineering  or  pro¬ 
gramming.  or  equivalent  in  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience.  Education 
or  prior  work  experience  must 
include  the  following:  IBM  MVS 
Operating  Systems;  IBM  DFSMS 
(Systems  Managed  Storage); 
IBM  DFHSM  (Hierarchical  Storage 
Manager.  40  hours  a  week,  8 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Annual  Salary: 
$74, 580/year.  Employer  paid  ad¬ 
vertisement.  A  non-discriminatory 
/affirmative  action  employer. 
Send  resumes  to:  MDCD  Cadillac 
Place  3032  West  Grand  Boule¬ 
vard,  Suite  9-400  Detroit,  Ml 
48202.  Reference  #  202569. 


System  Programmer  II 
(02-1 0-00-LM-CW) 

This  position  is  located  in  Farm¬ 
ington  Hills,  Ml.  Requires  Bach¬ 
elor’s  degree  (or  equivalent)  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field,  and  2  years  of  experience 
in  the  job  offered  or  2  years  of 
experience  in  systems  program¬ 
ming,  applications  programming, 
and/or  database  administration 
in  Eclypsis  7000  4.0  Systems  on 
MVS  Mainframe  system.  All  stated 
experience  must  involve  writing 
programs  in  COBOL  or  Assem¬ 
bler  in  MVS  environment;  sys¬ 
tems  performance  techniques; 
DASD  management  techniques 
and  utilities;  and  utilizing  access 
methods,  on-line  processing 
monitors  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  networks  and  related  hard¬ 
ware.  Support  Eclypsis  7000  4.0 
Systems  on  MVS  Mainframe 
system.  Perform  system  moni¬ 
toring  and  fine-tuning,  load  pro¬ 
gram  fixes,  run  weekly  crossovers. 
Support  background  RFT’s,  per¬ 
form  database  expansion  and 
update  procedures.  Provide 
technical  support.  40  hrs./wk. 
8:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m.  Apply  to  Trinity 
Health  with  resume  to:  careers 
@  trinity-health.org  and  reference 
02-1 0-00-LM-CW  in  the  subject 
line.  E.O.  E. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for  the 
following  position  in  Orlando,  FL: 
Senior  Programmer  Analysts. 
Formulate/define  functional  re¬ 
quirements  and  documentation 
based  on  accepted  user  criteria. 
Requirements:  Bachelor’s  degree* 
in  computer  science,  MIS,  engi¬ 
neering  or  related  field  plus  5 
years  of  experience  in  systems 
/applications  development.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  Shell  and  C  also 
required.  "Master's  degree  in 
appropriate  field  will  offset  2 
years  of  general  experience. 
Submit  resumes  to  Sibi  George, 
FedEx  Corporate  Services, 
1900  Summit  Tower  Blvd.,  Suite 
1400,  Orlando,  FL  32810.  EOE 
M/F/DA/. 


Immedient  Corporation  is  a 
Microsoft  Gold  Certified  Partner 
and  a  leading  IT  solutions 
provider  specializing  in  providing 
customized  technological  solu¬ 
tions  supported  by  our  proven 
delivery  methodology.  Immedient 
hires  qualified  candidates  forthe 
following  position: 

Software  Engineers: 

Conceive,  design,  develop,  and 
deliver  enterprise  IT  solutions 
built  on  Microsoft.NET  platform 
for  development  of  Windows- 
based,  rich-client  as  well  as  web- 
based,  thin-client  applications. 
Experience  with  the  following  is 
required  -  Visual  Basic. NET/C# 
/ASP.NET,  OO  design  principles, 
SOAP  and  XML  Web  Services 
for  data  encapsulation  and  ex¬ 
change  between  different  systems 
with  at  least  one  solution  based 
on  these  technologies  deployed 
in  an  enterprise  production  envi¬ 
ronment.  Need  a  Master's  degree 
in  Engineering  or  a  related  field 
and  1  year  of  experience  as  a 
Software  Engineer. 

Send  Resume  to:  Daniel  Rose, 
Director  of  Employee  Services, 
Job  Code  IMM-RVP,  Immedient 
Corporation  -  Houston  Office, 
13135  Dairy  Ashford,  Ste.  #250, 
Sugarland,  TX  77478,  or  send 
via  e-mail  to:  daniel.rose@ 
immedient.com. 


Corporate  Computer  Services 
(CCS)  has  multiple  openings  for 
System/Programmer  Analysts 
for  both  entry  &  experienced 
levels  (minimum  BS).  Skills  in 
following  areas  C/C++,  VB,  Oracle 
are  plus.  We  are  small  but  we  do 
not  lay  off.  Attractive  wage  w / 
benefits.  Apply  HR@ccsiusa.net 

Aero  Service  is  a  1 000+  company 
looking  for  system/programmer 
/MIS  analysts,  software/project 
or  mechanical  engineers.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  bachelor/master 
degree  with  at  least  1-yr  exp 
in  related  field  depending  on 
each  position.  Send  resumes  to 
bmcqueen@  acrocorp.com. 
EOE 


Corbis  seeks  Sr.  DB  Engr.  for 
Seattle  office.  DESC:  Supr  & 
guide  proj  dev  team  in  dsgn,  dev, 
impl  &  opt  of  new/exist  corp 
database  &  info  sys.  Define 
database  schema  util  ERWin. 
Create/code  RDBMS  tables, 
mods,  stored  proc  &  comp’ts  util 
SQL.  Perf  unit  test  of  code  to 
meet  specs.  Prep  rprts  to  integrtd 
tesf  g  &  final  verific’n  of  sys  enhance 
&  modif’s.  Admin/maintain 
databases  &  info  sys  in  prod’n. 
REQ:  BS  in  Engr,  CS,  Math  or 
Phys  +  5  yrs  exp  dsgn,  dev  & 
impl  corp  database  &  info  sys; 
define  database  schema  util. 
ERWin;  creating/coding  RDBMS 
tables,  mods,  stored  proc,  & 
comp’ts  util  SQL,  conduct  unit 
test’g  of  code  &  prep  rprts  of 
test’g  &  verific’n  of  database  sys 
enhancements  &  modif’s.  Pis 
send  resume:  K.  Avaiusini,  CB-1 52, 
1 5395  SE  30th  Place,  Suite  300, 
Bellevue,  WA  98007. 


Seeking  qualified  applicants  for 
the  following  position  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  TN: 

Senior  Programmer  Analysts: 
Formulate/define  functional  re¬ 
quirements  and  documentation 
for  retail  point-of-sale  systems 
/applications  based  on  accepted 
user  criteria.  Requirements: 
bachelor's  degree  or  equivalent* 
in  computer  science,  MIS  or 
related  field  plus  5  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  systems/applications 
development.  Experience  with 
retail  point-of-sale  systems/ 
applications  development  using 
Java,  CORBA  and  systems/inte¬ 
gration/user  acceptance  testing 
also  required.  ‘Master's  degree 
in  relevant  field  will  offset  2  years 
of  general  experience.  Submit 
resumes  to  Sibi  George,  FedEx 
Corporate  Services,  1 900  Summit 
Tower  Blvd. ,  Suite  1 400,  Orlando, 
FL  32810.  EOE  M/F/D/V. 


Consultant-Programmer/ 
Analyst.  Dsgn/dvlp  s/ware, 
provide  tech  support,  assist 
sales  team,  attend  training.  BS  in 
CIS,  Comp  Sci/Tech,  Eng  or  rel 
field  +2  yrs  exp  in  similar 
position,  incl  exp  w/object- 
oriented  analysis/dsgn,  VB  dev, 
Oracle,  SQL,  SQL  Server,  VB 
Access,  C,  C++,  Java,  Enter¬ 
prise  Java  Beans,  object  model¬ 
ing,  database  modeling,  web 
technologies  req.  Send  resume 
to  Recruiter,  Evolution  Solutions 
LLC,  P.O.  Box  27068,  West  Des 
Moines,  IA  50265-9416. 


Software  Engineer 
Designs,  develops  &  implements 
soft,  systems  for  web-based  order 
processing  systems,  etc.  Must 
have  masters  degree  in  comp, 
sci.,  eng.,  math  or  comp,  appli¬ 
cations  plus  one  year  prof.  exp. 
w/Oracle,  java,  JBuilderS  Rational 
Rose.  $75,000/yr.,  F/T,  hrs  vary. 
Send  resumes  to  Beaver  Cty 
Team  PA  Careerlink,  Attn:  Mgr., 
2103  Ninth  Ave.,  Beaver  Falls, 
PA  15010-3957.  Reference  Job 
Order  #  WEB  277022. 


Programmers:  program,  develop, 
implement,  edit,  and  maintain 
user  application  programs. Trouble 
-shoot,  compile  and  document 
program  development.  Req. 
Bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent 
(based  on  education  or  work 
experience,  or  both)  in  CS,  CIS, 
MIS,  ME,  EE,  Electronics  or  with 
additional  concentration  in  com¬ 
puter  programming.  Must  be 
proficient  in  IDOC,  JD  Edward 
One  World  XE,  AS/400,  Crystal- 
Reports,  SAP/ABAP  4.0,  or 
OEM.  $55k/yr+,  40hr/wk,  9:00 
a.m.-  5:00  p.m.  Send  resume 
to  Think  Development  Systems, 
Inc.,  6292  Lawrenceville  Hwy., 
Suite-C,  Tucker,  GA  30084 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Witness  Systems,  Inc.,  a  Devel¬ 
oper  of  Client/Server  Monitoring 
Software,  seeks  a  qualified  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineer.  Experience  must 
include  2  years  in  the  position 
offered  or  2  years  as  a  Systems 
Analyst,  Systems  Manager,  or 
Software  Engineer.  Salary  and 
benefits  will  be  commensurate 
with  experience.  Send  resume 
to:  Sheri  Mattison,  Employment 
Manager,  Witness  Systems,  Inc. 
300  Colonial  Center  Parkway, 
Roswell,  GA  30076. 


Software  Engineer  (San  Antonio, 
TX):  Develops  Internet-based 
multi-tiered  E-commerce  appli¬ 
cations  using  OOA/D/P,  UML, 
Java,  J2EE  (EJB,  JDBC,  RMI, 
JMS,  JSP,  Servlet),  WebSphree, 
VisualAge  for  Java,  MQSeries, 
XML,  SQL,  DB2,  VB,  ASP,  IIS, 
UNIX,  and  Windows  NT.  1  yr.  re¬ 
lated  exp.  Contact:  billserv.com, 
Inc.  of  21 1  North  Loop  1604  E., 
Ste  200,  San  Antonio,  TX  78232, 
(210)  402-5003  (F),  E-mail  to 
hr@billserv.com  with  Re.  #SWX 
001. 


Call  your 
ITcareers  Sales 
Representative 
or  Janis  Crowley. 

1-800-762-2977 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  wanted 
by  software  consulting  firm  in 
Houston,  TX.  Req.  M.S.  in  Comp. 
Sc.  plus  exp.  (in  lieu  of  the 
degree,  employer  will  accept  a 
B.S.  in  Comp,  Sc.  plus  5  yrs. 
of  I.T.  exp.  as  meeting  the 
education  requirement).  Respond 
by  resume  only,  to  Ms.  B.  Nelson 
-Recruiter,  S/M  #10,  Digital 
Consulting  &  Software  Services, 
One  Sugar  Creek  Center  Blvd., 
Sugar  Land,  TX  77478. 


Computer  Programmer:  Customize 
corporate  LOS  using  C;  design 
&  implement  web  application  for 
online  loan  application  using 
ASP/COM  &  Stored  Procedures; 
publish  Crystal  Reports  on  intranet 
using  RDC.  Req  Master’s  degree 
in  CIS,  CS  or  related  discipline 
plus  2  yr  work  exp.  in  C,  RDC, 
ASP/COM  and  Stored  Procedures. 
Hrs:  8a-5p,  M-F.  Send  resume  to 
Homestar  Mortgage  Services, 
LLC  400  Northridge  Rd.  Suite 
650,  Atlanta,  GA  30350.  Ref  TY 


ITcareers  and 
ITcareers.com 
reach  more  than 
2/3  of  all  US  IT 
workers  every 
week.  If  you 
need  to  hire  top 
talent,  start  by 
hiring  us. 

Call  your 
ITcareers  Sales 
Representative  or 
Janis  Crowley  at 
1-800-762-2977. 


IT  CAREERS 

where  the  best 
get  batter 
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Director  of  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  position  available  to  direct 
and  control  operation  of  infor¬ 
mation  systems.  Must  have 
MS  in  Comp,  or  related  field 
w/minimum  3  yr  exp.  Send 
resume  to:  HR  Dept.,  Total 
Billings,  Inc.  PO  Box  53706, 
Fayetteville,  NC  28305. 


Kama  Consulting  Inc. 

TOP  $S's,  W2  or  1099 

We  are  a  fast  growing 
Consulting  company  based 
in  New  Jersey. 
Excellent  opportunities  for 
Programmers, 

Systems  Analysts,  DBAs. 

Sun  Solaris  System  Admins, 
Natural,  Powerbuilder, 
ADABAS,  ORACLE,  SYBASE, 
PROGRESS,  COBOL 
TCP/IP,  Delphi/VB,  Windows  NT 

Send  your  resume  to 
Rod  McFadden 
Kama  Consulting 
Fax:201-934-7166 
Email:Kamaco@  aol.com 


Software  Engineer  wanted  to 
develop  complex  world-wide 
web  servers.  Must  have  master's 
degree  in  Computer  Science. 
Send  resume  to  Yodlee,  Inc., 
3600  Bridge  Parkway,  #200, 
Redwood  Shores,  CA  94065. 


Project  Lead-1  (CIS)  sought  by 
S/ware  Dvlpt.  Co.  in  Hayward, 
CA.  Must  have  Bach,  in  CS  or 
any  field  of  Engr.  with  skills 
in  Fortran,  Java,  ASP  and  cold 
fusion  programming  languages. 
Send  resume  to  HR  Dept.,  Hari 
Seldon  Group  LLC  dba  YS 
Ventures,  31 1 19  San  Benito  St., 
Hayward,  CA  94544. 


Sr.  Control  Engineer,  Reqs: 
MS  in  Electrical/Electronic  Engr, 
Comp.  Sci.  or  related  field  or 
foreign  equiv;  1  yr  R&D  exp  in 
modern  control  theory  w/  em¬ 
phasis  on  advanced  process 
control.  Exp  in  C/C++  &  Matlab. 
40  hr/wk.  Send  resume  to  General 
Cybernation  Group,  Inc.  2868 
Prospect  Park  Dr.,  #300,  Rancho 
Cordova,  CA  95670. 


PC/LAN  Analyst  sought  by  a 
multinational  bank  for  its  corp. 
headquarters  in  New  York  to 
install,  configure,  maintain  & 
troubleshoot  400  to  500  PC 
workstations  in  LAN  environ¬ 
ment,  to  conduct  worker  com¬ 
puter  program  operation  training 
in  English  and  Japanese  as 
needed.  Bachelor's  degree  and 
2  yrs  exp  in  job  reqd.  Send 
resume  to  H.R.,  BTM  Group, 
Harborside  Financial  Ctr.,  Plaza 
III,  Jersey  City,  NJ  0731 1 .  EOE. 


Hardware  Engineers  (ASIC  Design): 
Design,  code  (Verilog),  synthe¬ 
size,  test  greater  than  lOOk-gate 
RTL  modules  working  on  high¬ 
speed  (greater  than  150  MHz), 
high-complexity  (>3M  gate) 
ASICs  and  FPGAs  utilizing  net¬ 
working  protocols-Fiber  Channel, 
IP,  etc.,  Micro/RISC-processor 
designs  and  storage  protocols- 
iSCSI,  SCSI,  etc.,  Oread,  PADS 
6.0,  Xilinx  in  Linux/Sun.  Prevailing 
wage  &  benefits.  Send  resume  to 
Susan  Chitsaz,  iVivity,  Inc.,  5555 
Oakbrook  Parkway,  Ste  280, 
Norcross,  GA  30093. 


Infogen  is  seeking  IT  professionals. 
Req.  BS.  Skills  in  following  area 
are  plus:  Oracle9i,  Weblogic  / 
WebSphere,  C++,  Visual  C++, 
VB,  COM,  STL,  MTS.  MSMQ, 
ASP,  Java,  HTML,  XML,  MTS, 
MSMQ,  ADO,  UML.  Travel  is 
required.  Send  resume  to 
infojobs@infogeninc.com. 

Software  engineer/system  ana¬ 
lysts  wanted  by  Amtex  Systems. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have 
BS,  good  team  worker.  Exp.  in 
Peoplesoft,  Oracle,  SQR,  Cobol, 
SQL  preferred.  Travel  may  be 
required.  We  offer  attractive 
salary  with  full  benefits.  Apply  at 
sunny@amtexsystems.com. 
EOE 


Software  Developer,  experienced, 
to  work  in  our  Glenwillow,  OH 
office.  Send  resume  to  Attn:  SD, 
Royal  Appliance  Mfg.  Co.,  7005 
Cochran  Road,  Glenwillow,  OH 
44139  or  on-line  at 

resume@dirtdevil.com.  EOE. 


Computer-Programmer/Ana- 
lysts  needed.  Seeking  qual. 
cand.  possessing  BS  or  equiv 
and/or.  relevant  work  exp.  Exp. 
must  include  1  yr.  working  with 
GE  Application  Integrator  and 
Perl.  Work  with  3  of  the  following: 
GE  Application  Integrator,  GE 
Enterprise,  Java,  XML,  Perl, 
Oracle,  Unix.  Mail  resume  &  ref. 
to:  Group  Health  Plan,  Inc.,  Attn: 
HR,  810034th  Ave„  Bloomington, 
MN  55425. 


where  the  best  get  better 

1-800-762-2977 


OH  Hotel  seeks  IT  Manager  to 
be  responsible  for  the  imple¬ 
mentation  and  administration  of 
Dell  servers,  Dell  switches,  Snap 
servers,  Cisco  routers,  Cisco 
switches,  and  Cisco  PIX  firewall 
including  installation,  configura¬ 
tion  and  troubleshooting  of  the 
servers;  systems  design/devel¬ 
opment  of  system  policies  and 
procedures  and  directing  sup¬ 
port  team;  oversee  patch  instal¬ 
lations  and  various  software 
installations  by  support  team; 
plan/direct  support  team  to  im¬ 
plement  network  upgrades  and 
improvements;  recommends 
hardware/software  to  manage¬ 
ment;  procurement  of  hardware 
/software;  Backup/disaster  re¬ 
covery;  Vendor  negotiation;  Cen¬ 
tralization  of  various  applications 
including  the  accounting  software. 
Min  req.  MBA  in  Finance  and  1 
yr.  in  job  or  job  related  exp.  with 
Maxtor  Snap  Server,  Quantum 
Snap  Servers,  Dell  Power  Vault, 
Cisco  Switches,  MS  Windows 
NT  Server,  Windows  NTTerminal 
Server,  Novell  Netware,  MS  SQL 
Server,  MS  Proxy  Workstation, 
Windows  95/98,  ME  2000,  XP, 
LAN,  WAN,  Citrix  MetaFrame, 
NFuse,  ThinPrint,  Unix  Servers. 
CA  ArcServer  IT  (Backup  Soft¬ 
ware),  AccPac  (Accounting 
Software).  Resumes  to  45  W. 
Prospect  Ave.,  Ste.  1515,  Cleve¬ 
land  OH  44115.  No  calls.  EOE. 


IT  Developer  4,  Wachovia  Corp. 
Charlotte,  NC.  Perform  complex 
analysis,  design,  programming  & 
debugging  activities  in  C/C  ++ 
and  Java  for  Wachovia  Home 
Equity  divisions  "decision  engine" 
loan  optimization  system.  Reqs. 
BA  in  Computer  Science  or  a  rel. 
disc.  &  3  yrs  exp.  in  pos.  offered 
or  as  a  Systems  Analyst,  Con¬ 
sultant,  or  Systems  Engineer. 
The  3  yrs  reqd  exp  must  have 
incl.  work  w/  software  eng.  w /  full 
software  dvlp.  life  cycle  method¬ 
ology  implementing  N-Tier 
enterprise  level  applications.  2 
yrs  of  reqd  exp.  must  have  incl. 
work  w/  OOA  and  OOD,  Java 
/J2EE,  XML,  C++,  Websphere, 
LDAP  and  Unix,  database  design 
and  SQL  progr.  in  Oracle  or  DB2. 
40hrs/wk,  Send  resume  &  cvr.  Itr. 
to  Jane  Higgins,  1525  West.  W. 
T.  Harris  Blvd.,  Charlotte,  NC 
28288-0775.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed 
w/exp  in: 

-Java,  EJB,  Java  Beans,  JSP, 
JNl,  XML,  SQL,  JHTML,  Servlets, 
JavaScript,  J2EE  framework, 
object-oriented  methodologies, 
Oracle  81 ,  Oracle  Stored  Proce¬ 
dures,  Weblogic,  IBM  AiX  (Unix). 
-Crystal  Reports,  Actuate,  Busi¬ 
ness  Objects,  ERP  Systems, 
People  Soft,  SQL  Server,  Oracle 
PLVSQL,  Access,  Siebel,  financial 
S/W's  like  Solomon,  Telecom 
S/W's  like  Netcool,  Nebula, 
QMS,  Objectel. 

-Windows,  ASP,  RMI,  Java 
Servlets,  Cobol,  Visual  Basic  & 
SQL  Server,  Visual  Interdev, 
HTML,  VB  Script,  C++,  Main 
Frame,  List  Server. 

Send  resumes  to:  Recruiter 
GITS,  LLC,  7067  East  Chestnut 
Hill  St.,  Littleton,  CO  80130. 
Email:  recruiterQalobalinfotech 
services.net  no  in-person  resumes 
/interviews  only  respond  by  mail 
or  e-mail. 


Financial  Analyst  /  Consulting 

Conduct  financial  and  statistical 
modeling  through  the  use  of 
database  software  (Access,  Focus, 
and  Advanced  Excel)  and  other 
reporting  packages 

Audit  and  Analyze  financial 
statements  and  contracts,  docu¬ 
ment  findings. 

Enhance  contract  compliance  of 
reimbursement  systems  audited, 
through  development  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  database  programming 
algorithms. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  above,  please  email  your  re¬ 
sume  to  hr@innovativesys.com 
or  fax  to  (630)  858-8532  Attn: 
Recruiter  or  mail  to  Innovative 
Systems  Group;  799  Roosevelt 
R.  Bldg.4,  Suite  109,  Glen  Ellyn, 
IL.  60137  eoe 
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For  more  information  please  visit  www.nshmba.org  www. 

Photos  courtesy  of  Jessen  Associates  for  the  Phoenix  Convention  Center  &  Visitor's  Bureau 


Things  are  heating  up  in  l 

Phoenix  with  the  13th  Annual  *  • 

NSHMBA  Conference  &  '  '  \  ***  . .  -  ;> 

Career  Expo  around  the  corner!  With  over  200  corporate  sponsors, 
as  well  as,  highly  esteemed  business  executives  from  Fortune  500 
companies,  there  is  something  for  everyone! 


With  educational  plenary  sessions,  dynamic  seminars,  and  non-stop 
networking  opportunities,  the  conference  provides 


an  excellent  forum  to  enhance  your  leadership 
skills,  network  effectively  and  continue  to  make 
immeasurable  differences  in  your  career. 

With  all  its  splendors,  Phoenix  awaits  the  best  and  brightest 
Hispanic  professionals  to  immerse  themselves  in  the  greatest 
Latin  professional  gathering  on  the  planet  —  don't  miss  out! 


FAT  Assoc.  Design  Engineer.  Provide 
eng.  support  for  existing  products 
&  new  product  development. 
Design,  develop  &  enhance 
embedded  systems  software 
designs;  test  &  calibrate  various 
hardware  &  firmware  components. 
Work  w/  digital  electronics  & 
designs,  digital  signal  processing, 
microprocessors,  radiation  & 
microwave  techniques.  Consult 
w/  management  &  eng.  staff  re 
project  decisions,  implementation 
plans,  recommendations.  Must 
have  Bach,  degree  in  Electrical 
Eng.,  Electronic  &  Telecom.  Eng. 
or  related  field.  Foreign  degree 
equivalent  accepted.  Educ.  &/ 
or  work  background  must 
have  included  above  skills. 
Salary  competitive.  Send  resume: 
SchlumbergerSema,  Inc.,  Jared 
Serff,  313  North  Highway  11, 
West  Union,  SC  29696. 


Software  Engineer 

Design  and  develop  COM  com¬ 
ponents  that  control  the  business 
logic.  Design  and  develop  HTML 
screens  that  enable  data  entry, 
querying  and  processing  of 
front-end  business  rules  using 
JavaScript,  Must  have  Bachelors 
Degree  in  Engineering  or  Com¬ 
puter  Science  &  2  yrs.  exp.  or 
2yrs.  exp.  in  a  related  position 
w/ability  to  use:  Visual  Basic,  VB 
script,  Java  Script,  Visual  Interdev, 
XML,  HTML,  ADO,  SQL  Server 
2000,  Windows  NT  4.0. 

Must  be  willing  to  relocate. 

40.0  hrs./wk  8:00  AM  -  6:00  PM 
$76,000/Yr. 

Applicants  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

Cyber  Korp,  Inc. 

400  West  Lake  Street 
Suite  216 

Roselle  IL  60172-3572 

Attn:  HR  MGR 


MicroMash,  an  educational  soft¬ 
ware  publishing  company  seeks 
Senior  SGMLVXML  Practitioner 
(Programmer)  to  work  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  CO.  Design  and  develop 
SGML  tools  and  related  software 
programs  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  editorial  staff.  Use 
DTD  design,  and  OmniMark 
transformation  software  in  the 
design  and  development  process. 
Design  UNIX  Shell  Scripts.  Job 
requires  2  years  of  experience 
designing  SGML  tools,  including 
DTD  design  and  designing  UNIX 
Shell  Scripts.  Position  also 
requires  working  knowledge 
of  OmniMark  transformation 
software.  Respond  by  mailing 
resume  to  Bart  Rogers,  Micro- 
Mash,  6402  S.  Troy  Circle, 
Englewood,  CO  801 1 1 . 


Senior  Developer  needed  to 
develop  application  to  track  com¬ 
pany's  unique  distinct  minutes 
using  videoclipstream  software; 
develop  high  level/detailed  level 
/class  diagrams  of  proposed  ap¬ 
plications;  develop  navigation 
/database  design/html  graphics 
of  proposed  applications;  set 
up/customize  web  servers  for 
each  application;  test  and  debug 
ali  applications;  maintain  updates 
on  most  recent  technology;  pre¬ 
sent  progress  reports  to  man¬ 
agement.  Use  J2EE  architecture, 
JAVA,  C++,  Struts  Framework, 
and  SAPDB/MySQL  to  develop 
/code/store  all  info  for  applica¬ 
tions.  Min  req  are  Masters  in  Info 
Systems  Mgmt  and  1  yr  in-job  or 
job  related  past  exp.  including 
exp  with  SAPDB/MySQL.  Struts 
Framework,  Linux  OS,  all  JAVA 
programming  languages,  RMI 
Servers,  all  web  services,  and 
familiarity  with  LAN  and  MVC  ar¬ 
chitecture.  Resumes  and  cover 
letters  (no  calls)  to  HR  Dept. 
7361  Calhoun  Place,  Ste.  302, 
Rockville,  MD  20855.  EOE. 


Noetix  seeks  Reg.  Sales  Mgr.  for 
HQ  office  in  Bellevue,  WA. 
DESC:  Mng.  &  coord,  sales 
process  of  ERP  apps  &  Bus.  Intel, 
soln's  &  srves  for  Noetix  Centr 
North  Amer  Region.  Dev.  &  exec, 
strategic  sales,  mrkt.  &  bus. 
initiatives.  Id  &  source  sales 
prospects.  Engage  in  negot.  w/ 
client  execs,  mgrs,  &  offers. 
Close  negot.  of  purchase  transacts. 
&  agreements.  Dev.  &  maint. 
prospect  &  cust.  rel'ships.  Recr. 
personnel  &  dir.  staffing,  training 
&  perf.  evals.  to  dev.  &  cntrl  sales 
initiatives  &  progs.  Dev,  impl,  & 
assgn  territorial  &  acct.  mngmt. 
plans.  Anlyz.  mrkt.  Proj.  &  data  to 
dev.  sales  forecasts,  rprts,  policies, 
campaigns  &  pricing  strat's. 
Mng.  cost  &  expense  budgets  & 
rprts.  REQ:  BS  in  Bus,  BusAd, 
Fin.,  or  Econ.  plus  5  yrs  exp 
mng.  &  coord,  sales  process  of 
ERP  apps.  or  Bus.  Intel,  solns  to 
mjr  mrkt  comp;  dev.  &  exec, 
strategic  sales,  mrkting  &  bus. 
initiatives  for  mrkt  dev;  recr.  &  dir 
sales  staff;  dev.  &  assign,  territorl 
&  acct.  mngmt.  plans;  conduct 
training  &  perf;  anlyz.  mrkt  proj. 
&  data  to  dev.  sales  forecasts, 
rprts,  policies,  campaigns  &  pric¬ 
ing  strategies.  Prem.  sal.  + 
benes.  Pis.  reply  to  J.  Hubbs,  Job 
#NC-107,  2229-1 12th  Ave  NE, 
Ste.  200,  Bellevue,  WA  98004. 


Programmer  Analysts  to  analyze 
/design  s/w  appls  using  SAP  R/3, 
ABAP/4,  Workflow  Technology, 
VB,  Java,  HTML,  ASP,  Servlets, 
Oracle,  MS  SQL  Server,  on 
UNIX  and  Windows  OS;  perform 
database  monitoring,  quality 
control,  coding  and  testing 
of  projects,  generate  batch 
reports  from  existing  data  and 
debug  for  better  performance 
Require:  BS  or  foreign  equiv 
(CS/Engg)  &  1  yr  exp  in  IT.  High 
Salary.  Travel  involved.  F/T. 
Resumes  to:  HR,  Smartsoft 
International,  Inc.,  4898  South 
Old  Peachtree  Rd,  Ste  200, 
Norcross.  GA  30071. 
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careers.com 


IT  CAREERS 


Technical  Consultant  (Atlanta, 
GA)  to  apply  technical  retail 
industry  and  company-specific 
knowledge  to  ensure  successful 
implementation  of  proprietary 
retail  management  software  for 
customers.  Consult  with  cus¬ 
tomer  and  partners,  providing 
in-depth  technical  product 
knowledge  during  implementa¬ 
tion  cycle;  Assess,  identify  and 
respond  to  customer's  technical 
needs  and  requirements;  Report 
to  implementation  management 
on  status  of  project  on  on-going 
basis.  Requires  application  of 
technical  skills  of  integration, 
including  interface  design  and 
development,  integration  testing, 
interfaces  to  web-sites  and 
e-commerce  applications,  SQL 
and  C  languages,  business 
process  and  Rapid  Integration 
methodologies.  Requirements; 
Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Mathematics,  Engi¬ 
neering  or  related  field  and  5 
years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  a  related  occupation, 
such  as  Software  Development 
and/or  Technical  Support.  (In 
lieu  of  Bachelor's  +5  years 
experience,  employer  will  accept 
a  Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  the 
named  fields,  plus  MBA). 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Apply 
on-line  at  www.retek.com/apply. 
Be  sure  to  include  “CompWorld" 
as  the  source  code. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

Database  Administrator  to  do 
logical  and  physical  design  of 
Oracle  database;  Code  test  and 
implement  Oracle  scripts  applying 
knowledge  of  Database  Man¬ 
agement  Systems;  Calculate 
optimum  values  for  Oracle  data¬ 
base  parameters;  performance 
tune  Oracle  databases;  Model 
Oracle  database  security;  manage 
backup  and  recovery  of  Oracle 
databases;  make  changes  to 
Oracle  database  applications 
using  knowledge  of  Oracle 
Applications  1 1  i,  Oracle  8i,  SQL 
*DBA  and  PL/SQL.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree,  educational 
or  functional  equivalent,  in  Com¬ 
puter  Science  or  related  field  and 
two  years  experience  as  a  soft¬ 
ware  engineer  or  DBA,  expertise 
in  Oracle  database  administration 
which  includes  logical  design, 
physical  design,  performance 
tuning,  backup  and  recovery, 
coding  of  scripts,  knowledge  of 
Oracle  Applications  1 1  i,  Oracle 
8i,  SQL’DBA  and  PL/SQL. 
Salary:  $66, 000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  relocation. 
Apply:  Fayette  County  Team  PA 
CareerLink,  Attn:  JS  Supervisor, 
32  Iowa  Street,  Uniontown,  PA 
15401-3213,  Job  No.  WEB279697. 


Software  Engineer  to  research, 
develop  and  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation.  The 
candidate  should  be  well  versed  in 
all  phases  of  software  develop¬ 
ment  life  cycle  and  SEI  method¬ 
ologies.  Should  be  technically 
sound  with  hands  on  experience 
in  building  applications  using  PL/1 , 
COBOL,  DB2,  IMS,  CICS,  C,  C++, 
UML, Rational  Rose,  UML,  SAP, 
ABAP/4,  Oracle  and  DB2.  Master 
Degree  in  computerscience  or  En¬ 
gineering,  and  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  Resume  to  Datum 
Software  Inc,  501  Silverside  Road, 
Suite  138,  Wilmington,  DE  19809. 


Computer 

Database  Administrator 

Develop  definable,  reliable  and 
retrievable  database  activity 
monitoring  operational  processes, 
procedures  &  standards.  Design, 
code  and  test  new  computer 
databases  including  data 
warehouse.  Req:  BA  in  Bus  Admin 
S  min  2  yrs  exp  in  System  Devi, 
j  Database  Admin  or  related  area. 
:  40  hr/  wk.  Job/Interview  Site:  Los 
'  ’ngeles,  CA.  Send  resume  to 
A  Care  Health  Plan,  555  W. 
j  Fifth  St..  20th  FI.,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90013. 


CONSULTING  PRINCIPAL  to 
manage,  plan,  coordinate  and 
source  large  IT  projects  related 
to  the  design  and  development 
of  computer  software  systems 
for  supply  chain  management 
and  other  retail  and  non-retail 
software  applications  applying 
principles  of  mathematics  and 
knowledge  of  programming  tech¬ 
niques  and  computer  systems,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  current 
retail  business  processes  and 
best  practices  commonly  used  in 
business  assets;  Review  project 
feasibility  studies,  establish  work 
standards,  and  assign  and 
schedule  work  to  subordinate 
managers  and  supervisors;  Ensure 
that  goals  and  objectives  of  pro¬ 
jects  are  accomplished  within 
prescribed  time  frame  and  funding 
parameters.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client 
sites  throughout  North  America 
is  required.  Require:  B.S.  degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  five  year  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Project 
Manager  or  CIO.  Competitive 
salary  offered.  Send  resume  to: 
Sandra  J.  Bryson,  Kyrus  Corp.,  5 
Artillery  Road,  Taylors,  SC 
29687;  Attn:  Job  EB. 


Staff  Scientist  (Atlanta,  GA)  to 
identify,  solve  and  deliver  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  in  multiple  areas 
of  Supply  Chain  Management 
including  Order  Fulfillment,  Ship¬ 
ping,  Scheduling,  Business  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Production  Planning. 
Develop  technologies,  algorithms, 
strategies  and  methodologies  to 
support  model  generation  for 
computationally  intelligent  soft¬ 
ware  components.  Prototype  and 
optimize  algorithms  in  a  software 
language.  Develop  detailed 
design  specifications  to  guild  the 
implementation  and  qualification 
of  the  solution.  Participate  in 
architectural  definition,  design, 
prototyping,  implementing  and 
analysis  of  client/server  applica¬ 
tions.  Develop  test  cases  and 
strategies  to  demonstrate  correct 
algorithm  performance.  Develop 
computational  performance 
measures  and  testing  strategies 
to  demonstrate  satisfactory  exe¬ 
cution  times  when  solving  realis¬ 
tic  retail  problems.  Requirements: 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science,  Math¬ 
ematics,  Engineering  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  a  related  occupation 
such  as  software  development. 
Competitive  salary  offered.  Apply 
on-line  at  www.retek.com/apply. 
Be  sure  to  include  “CompWorld” 
as  the  source  code. 


Econnex  has  openings  for  Soft¬ 
ware  Engineers  with  at  least  four 
years  of  experience.  Job  Duties: 
Research,  analyze,  design, 
develop,  test  and  implement 
software  systems  and  web 
applications  using  IBM  Web¬ 
Sphere,  MQ  Series,  Java,  Oracle 
and  DB2,  in  UNIX,  using  trans¬ 
actional  Web  Infrastructure. 
Positions  require  a  Bachelors 
degree  or  a  Masters  degree. 
Equivalent  degree  and  experi¬ 
ence  is  also  accepted.  Excellent 
Pay  and  Benefits.  Mail  resume 
with  proof  of  work  authorization 
and  qualifications  to:  Peter  Silas, 
EConnex,  Inc.,  38  West  21st 
Street,  Suite  415,  New  York,  NY 
10010. 


Software  Engineer.  Duties:  Test 
&  verify  code  for  telecomm. 
PCS  IT  AD  testing  lab.  Provide 
support  to  testing  activities  for 
key  develop,  efforts.  Develop  & 
maintain  test  guidelines,  test 
cases  &  testing  scripts  using 
Segue  &  Rational.  Determine 
test  require.  &  coord,  test  sched¬ 
uling.  Conduct  systems  integration 
tests  &  load  testing.  Requires: 
M.S.  in  Comp.  Sci.,  Info  Systems, 
Eng.  or  related  field.  Coursework 
must  include,  classes  in:  Data 
Mgmt.  Systems,  Oper.  Systems 
&  Object-Oriented  Prog.  Send 
resume  (no  calls)  to:  Danielle 
David,  CTG.  Inc..  13220  Metcalf 
Ave.,  Ste.  140,  Overland  Park, 
KS  66213. 


IT  Professionals  needed.  System 
Analyst  &  Programmer  Analysts 
needed.  Las  Vegas,  NV  based 
Company  has  senior  and  mid¬ 
level  positions  available  for  qual¬ 
ified  candidates  possessing 
MS/BS  degree  or  equivalent 
and/or  relevant  work  experience. 
Work  with  3  of  the  following:  Or¬ 
acle,  Visual  C++,  Java,  Unix  and 
Solaris.  Duties  include:  Re¬ 
search,  design,  develop  and  im¬ 
plement  work  management 
computer  system.  Send  resume 
to  Southwest  Gas  Corporation, 
5241  Spring  Mountain  Rd.,  P.O. 
Box  98510,  Las  Vegas,  NV 
89193-8510.  A  Southwest  Gas 
employment  application  must  be 
completed,  resumes  may  be 
included  but  will  not  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  applications.  Please 
complete  on-line  applications; 
available  on  our  web  site  at 
www.swgas.com. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/ANA¬ 
LYST  to  lead  a  team  in  the 
analysis,  design,  development, 
testing,  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  mainframe  and 
windows  based  application  soft¬ 
ware  for  the  credit  card  and  retail 
industry  using  CICS,  COBOL, 
Visual  Basic,  JCL,  Pro  C, 
RDBMS,  DB2,  Oracle,  DataCom, 
ROSCOE.TSO,  Platinum  Tools, 
TOAD,  TMON,  File-Aid,  IMS  and 
Xpeditor.  Require:  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Science/Engineering, 
or  a  closely  related  field  with  two 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered.  Extensive  travel  on 
assignment  to  various  client 
sites  within  the  U.S.  is  required. 
Competitive  salary  offered. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  Sophie 
Mookerjie,  President,  Software 
Paradigms  International,  Inc., 
3901  Roswell  Road,  Suite  134, 
Marietta,  GA  30062;  Attn:  Job  KB. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  main¬ 
tain,  enhance  and  support 
client/server  enterprise  applica¬ 
tion  software  using  C,  C++, 
4GL/Visual  Basic,  Baan  ERP  & 
4GL  software,  Oracle  database, 
SQL,  PL/SQL,  Unify  /  ACCELL, 
PowerBuilder,  MS  SQL  Server 
and  TOAD  under  UNIX  and 
Windows  operating  systems; 
Develop  and  enhance  interfaces 
and  incorporate  new  modules 
into  existing  systems;  Provide 
on_call  technical  support.  Require: 
Master's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  an  Engineering  disci¬ 
pline,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  two  years  of  experience  in 
the  job  offered  or  as  a  Systems 
Analyst.  Extensive  travel  on  as¬ 
signments  to  various  client  sites 
within  the  U.S.  is  required.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary  offered.  Apply  by 
resume  to:  Shri  Gangal,  Syspro 
Technologies,  Inc.,  3091  Holcomb 
Bridge  Rd.,  Suite  H2,  Norcross, 
GA  30071;  Attn:  Job  MM. 


Software  Engineer  (Atlanta,  GA) 
to  plan,  conduct  and  supervise 
difficult  development  and  design 
assignments  for  a  variety  of 
custom  solution  projects.  Work 
directly  with  client  to  define/ 
negotiate  project  specifications. 
Compile  customer  modification 
estimates  for  clients.  Perform 
high  level  and  low  level  design, 
development  and  code  reviews. 
Supervise  the  development  and 
execution  of  unit  tests,  working 
in  C++  and  MSPL.  Work  in 
Windows  NT  environment  with 
UNIX  emulator.  Use  VC++  to 
generate  executables  in  C++  to 
calculate  design  parameters 
interacting  with  multidimensional 
databases.  Requirements:  M.S. 
in  Computer  Science,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Engineering  or  related 
field  and  two  years  experience  in 
job  offered  or  a  related  occupa¬ 
tion  such  as  software  develop¬ 
ment.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Apply  on-line  at 
www, retek.com/apply.  Be  sure  to 
include  “CompWorld"  as  the 
source  code. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 

Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Oracle  8i,  PL/SQL,  Oracle 
eBusiness  Suite  1 1  i  and  BAAN. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  Degree 
or  equivalent  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  field  and  two  years 
experience  as  a  software  engineer 
or  computer  programmer,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Oracle  8i,  PL/SQL,  Ora¬ 
cle  eBusiness  Suite  1 1  i  and 
BAAN.  Salary:  $66, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week,  involves 
extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Apply:  ES  Supervisor, 
Indiana  County  Job  Center,  300 
Indian  Springs  Road,  Indian,  PA 
15701,  Job  No.  WEB279671 . 


Software  Engineers  needed: 
Seeking  qualified  candidates 
possessing  MS/BS  or  equiv. 
and/or  rel.  work  exp.  Duties  include: 
Analyze,  design,  develop  and 
test  new  &  existing  object  oriented 
internet  and  web  based  software 
applications  and  consult  with 
clients,  users  and  management 
personnel  to  determine  technical 
requirements.  1  year  of  the  req. 
exp.  must  include  working  with 
Java,  EJB  and  UML.  Mail  res., 
ref  and  sal.  req.  to:  Kind 
Attention:  Luis  Ferrer,  Hotel 
Distribution  Network,  121  East 
1st  Street,  Sanford,  FL  32771. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER  to  design,  develop,  deploy 
and  maintain  application  software 
using  Java,  J2EE,  Servlets,  JSP, 
XML,  Oracle,  C++,  WebSphere 
and  Visual  Age  for  Java  on  UNIX 
and  Windows  platforms;  Mentor 
junior  programmers  and  engineers. 
Require:  B.S.  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  an  Engineering  disci¬ 
pline,  or  a  closely  related  field 
with  five  years  of  progressively 
responsible  experience  in  the 
job  offered  or  as  a  Programmer/ 
Analyst,  or  Programmer.  Extensive 
travel  on  assignment  to  various 
client  sites  within  the  U.S.  is 
required.  Competitive  salary 
offered.  Apply  by  resume  to:  Ravi 
Kandimalla,  President,  Everest 
Computers  Inc.,  900  Old  Roswell 
Lakes  Parkway,  Suite  300, 
Roswell,  GA  30076;  Attn:  Job  PB. 


Adjoined  Consulting,  Inc.  is  a  full 
service  management  consulting 
firm  delivering  industry-specific 
business  strategy  and  technology 
services.  We  seek  experienced 
ERP  prinicipal  consultants  (2 
yrs.  exp.),  managers  (5  yrs.  exp.), 
and  directors  (10  yrs.  exp.)  with 
proven  leadership  skills.  New 
graduates  and  professionals  with 
less  than  2  years  exp.  welcome  for 
entry  level  positions.  Job  may 
require  relocation  anywhere 
nationwide.  We  offer  complete 
benefits  including  401  (k).  Please 
call  us  at  1-888-611-3135  or 
visit  us  on  the  web  at 
http://www.adjoined.com 


Quest  Software,  Inc.,  Irvine 
California  has  a  job  opening  for 
a  Systems  Consultant  Manager 
(JoblDSCMOl). 

Primary  job  site  in  Irvine,  CA  and 
various  unanticipated  clients 
sites  throughout  the  Western 
Region  of  the  U.S.  BS  degree 
or  foreign  equivalent  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  plus 
5  years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  related  IT  profession.  Send 
resume  to  8001  Irvine  Center 
Drive,  Irvine,  CA  92618,  attn: 
Staffing,  email:  careers® 
quest.com. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER, 
SALES  MANAGER. 

AND 

BUSINESS  ANALYST 

Glendale  based  IT  Company 
has  multiple  openings  for 
Software  Engineers, 
Sales  Managers,  and 
Business  Analysts. 
These  positions  may  require 
travel  throughout  the  U.S.  For 
consideration  please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Trinus  Corporation 
330  North  Brand  Blvd. 
Suite  675 

Glendale,  CA  91203 


Software  Engineers,  Transparent 
Networks  in  Redmond,  WA 
seeking  cand.  poss.  MS/BS  or 
equiv.  &/or  rel.  work  exp.  2  yrs  of 
the  req.  exp.  must  be  with  DSP, 
Matlab  &  C  in  the  telecom  industry. 
Send  res.,  ref.  &  Sal.  Req.  to 
jobs@transparentnetworks.com, 
Job  Code:  091802. 
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Financial  Services  Firms  Include  IT  in  Cutbacks 


As  the  financial  services  industry  continues  to 
downsize  because  of  stock  market  declines  and 
the  sluggish  economy,  IT  departments  aren’t  be¬ 
ing  spared  from  cost  reductions  and  lay  offs. 

“Everyone’s  just  interested  in  saving  money 
and  getting  returns.  And  the  interest  in  emerging 
technologies  has  really  dwindled,”  said  Avivah 
Litan,  an  analyst  at  Gartner  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn.  Like  other  analysts,  Litan  predicted  that 
the  job  cuts  on  Wall  Street  are  far  from  over. 

For  example,  New  York-based  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  last  week  announced  plans  to 
lay  off  1,900  employees,  including  340  workers 
in  operations  and  technology  positions.  That  fol¬ 


lows  recent  cutbacks  at  Boston-based  Fidelity 
Investments  and  New  York-based  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston  Corp. 

Joe  Gottron,  CIO  at  Huntington  Bancshares 
Inc.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  said  the  $25  billion  re¬ 
gional  bank  holding  company  cut  its  480-person 
IT  division  by  10%  last  February.  The  cutbacks 
were  mostly  related  to  the  sale  of  the  company's 
Florida  franchises,  but  Gottron  said  they  also  tar¬ 
geted  the  application  development  and  project 
management  areas. 

Gottron  said  he’s  looking  for  ways  to  simplify 
and  consolidate  systems  “so  that  we  can  lever¬ 
age  common  skill  sets.”  The  bank  is  also  trying 


to  avoid  new  IT  projects  involving  proprietary  ar¬ 
chitectures  that  “box  us  in  the  corner,”  he  added. 

Fidelity  this  month  laid  off  1,695  employees, 
or  5%  of  its  workforce.  Anne  Crowley,  a  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  mutual  fund  company,  said  its  IT 
operations  were  affected  by  the  layoffs,  as  was 
“virtually  every  business  unit.” 

Crowley  said  the  boom  market  of  the  1990s 
prompted  Fidelity  to  make  IT  investments  in  ar¬ 
eas  that  were  growing  at  unprecedented  rates, 
such  as  its  online  brokerage  business.  “Now  that 
you  have  some  market  pullback,  you  need  to  ad¬ 
dress  your  resources  accordingly,”  she  said. 

-  Lucas  Mearian 


Continued  from  page  1 

ROI 

tance,  Dart  said,  HVB  America 
—  a  division  of  HVB  Group,  a 
Munich,  Germany-based  fi¬ 
nancial  services  firm  —  has 
succeeded  in  its  transition. 

One  key  step  was  requiring 
business  managers  to  make 
their  cases  for  IT  investments 
to  peers  who  sit  on  a  manage¬ 
ment  board,  he  added. 

Accounting  for  IT 

Chicago-based  Bank  One 
Corp.  began  requiring  its  busi¬ 
ness  units  to  prove  the  value 
of  IT  investments  last  year, 
said  Nancy  Toms,  a  technolo¬ 
gy  program  director  at  the 
company.  As  part  of  the 
change,  Toms  said,  she  and 
her  IT  counterparts  have  been 
prodding  business  managers 
“to  begin  including  IT  proj¬ 
ects  within  their  own  bud¬ 
gets,”  including  calculations  of 
the  anticipated  ROI. 

However,  Toms  said,  she  has 
run  into  problems  similar  to 
the  ones  encountered  by  Dart. 
For  example,  Bank  One’s  IT 
staffers  frequently  have  to  go 
back  to  business  units  after  a 
technology  project  has  been 


What  to  Do 


analysts  offered  the 
following  tips  for  IT  managers: 

■  If  you  don’t  already  have  one, 
set  up  an  IT  governance 
board  made  up  of  IT  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders. 

■  Instead  of  just  aligning  IT  with 
the  business,  integrate  tech¬ 
nology  operations  with  busi¬ 
ness  units, 

■  Educate  business  leaders  by 
giving  them  background  in¬ 
formation  about  things  such  as 
IT  funding  requirements  and  on¬ 
going  technology  costs. 

■  If  business  managers  are  resis¬ 
tant  to  taking  over  ROI  duties, 
communicate  to  them  that 
they  can  derive  more  value  from 
their  IT  investments  by  taking 
ownership  of  these  initiatives. 


pitched  to  ask  for  ROI  data. 

But  now  that  the  effort  is  near¬ 
ly  a  year  old,  she  said,  “we’re 
starting  to  see  some  accep¬ 
tance  and  understanding  that 
this  is  the  way  things  are.” 

A  business  manager  at  a 
New  England-based  insurance 
company  said  she  also  thinks 
that  business  units  should  take 
charge  of  proving  ROI  —  but 
for  altogether  different  rea¬ 
sons.  “IT  professionals  at  our 
company  aren’t  good  at  mak¬ 
ing  these  kinds  of  calcula¬ 
tions,”  said  the  manager,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified. 

But  because  ROI  calcula¬ 


Continued  from  page  1 

Wintel 

quicker  advantage  of  emerging 
applications,  which  tend  to  be 
written  for  Windows  first, 
Willems  added. 

Fortis  is  moving  some,  but 
not  all,  of  its  Unix  and  main¬ 
frame  applications  for  many  of 
the  same  reasons. 

“The  largest  single  expense 
for  any  insurance  company  is 
IT,”  said  Roger  Jones,  CIO  at 
Fortis.  “If  you  are  as  commit¬ 
ted  as  Fortis  is  to  keep  health 
care  costs  down,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  the  most  cost- 
effective  systems.” 

Intel-based  enterprise  serv¬ 


tions  have  predominantly 
been  left  in  the  hands  of  IT 
departments  until  now,  some 
attendees  questioned  whether 
business  units  will  be  recep¬ 
tive  to  accepting  that  burden. 

“Business  should  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  demonstrating 
the  value  of  IT,  but  I’m  expect¬ 
ing  that  there  will  be  some  po¬ 
litical  battles,”  said  Paulette 
Thompson-Heron,  director  of 
IT  at  Lippincott  Williams  & 
Wilkins,  a  Baltimore-based 
publisher  of  information  for 
medical  professionals. 

Mary  Knapp,  an  executive 
assistant  to  the  chief  technolo¬ 


ers  offer  not  only  lower  costs 
compared  with  Unix  and 
mainframe  systems,  but  also 
better  integration  with  Fortis’ 
client-side  applications,  which 
all  run  on  Windows,  Jones 
said. 

Fortis  is  migrating  a  key  un¬ 
derwriting  application  and  its 
data  warehousing  applications 
from  Unix  servers  to  two  16- 
processor  ES7000s  and  one  32- 
processor  ES7000  running  the 
Windows  Datacenter  Server 
operating  system.  That  switch 
is  from  an  HP-UX  and  IBM 
AIX  environment.  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  also  moving  its  claims 
processing  and  core  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  from  its  main¬ 
frames  to  the  Wintel  platform. 


gy  officer  at  DaimlerChrysler 
Corp.,  said  the  automaker  is 
requiring  the  business  side  to 
get  more  involved  in  cost-jus¬ 
tifying  IT  investments.  Still, 
Knapp  isn’t  sure  whether 
DaimlerChrysler’s  business 
units  “will  ever  take  complete 
control  of  that  responsibility.” 

“I  think  it’s  natural  that 
business  units  will  take  on  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  demonstrating 
the  value  of  IT  investments, 
but  I  don’t  expect  this  to 
evolve  for  at  least  four  or  five 
years,”  said  David  Du  Croix, 
an  IT  manager  at  Tu  Delft 
University  in  the  Netherlands. 


Despite  such  moves,  don’t 
expect  Wintel  big  iron  to  start 
widely  replacing  high-end 
RISC  Unix  servers  anytime 
soon,  analysts  said. 

The  relative  immaturity  of 
Intel’s  64-bit  architecture  and 


SYSTEM  BASICS 


Unisys  ES7000 

»  Supports  up  to  32  Intel 
processors  (including  Itanium). 

■  Supports  up  to  32  partitions. 

■  Can  run  a  mix  of  Unix,  Linux 
and  Windows  workloads. 


h  Ranges  in  price  from  $10QK 
to  more  than  $1  million. 


However,  as  business  man¬ 
agers  become  increasingly  IT- 
sawy  and  push  for  technology 
projects,  it’s  only  natural  that 
they  would  take  on  the  task  of 
demonstrating  the  value  that 
investments  could  yield,  said 
Barbara  Gomolski,  an  analyst 
at  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Gart¬ 
ner.  “He  who  pays  becomes  ac¬ 
countable,”  she  noted.  ► 


HOLDING  THE  LINE 

Some  IT  managers  at  Gartner  conference 
said  they’re  struggling  to  meet  service 
levels  while  cutting  costs: 

QuickLink  33466 
www.computerworld.com 


of  related  software  means 
most  of  the  migrations  that 
take  place  from  Unix  and 
mainframe  environments  will 
be  very  selective  and  slow, 
said  Rich  Partridge,  an  analyst 
at  D.H.  Brown  Associates  Inc. 
in  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

“Intel-based  systems  cer¬ 
tainly  do  have  an  alluring  ini¬ 
tial  procurement  cost,”  Par¬ 
tridge  said.  But  “a  lot  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  workload”  that’s 
being  considered  for  migra¬ 
tion,  he  added. 

For  now  at  least,  the  prima¬ 
ry  use  for  large  Wintel  servers 
such  as  those  offered  by 
Unisys  will  be  to  consolidate 
smaller  Intel-based  servers, 
Partridge  added.  ► 
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FRANK  HAYES  ■  FRANKLY  SPEAKING 


Predict  the  Present 


I’M  LOOKING  at  a  pile  of  predictions  from  Gartner’s  ITxpo, 
dating  back  to  1997.  Here’s  Microsoft  CEO  Steve  Ballmer  say¬ 
ing  with  a  straight  face  that  Word  and  Exchange  will  be  ported 
to  Palm  handhelds.  There’s  Netscape’s  then-CEO  Jim  Barks¬ 
dale  telling  the  crowd  that  push  technologies  will  become  big 
business  for  Internet  companies.  Over  here  is  Gartner  analyst  Bill 
McNee  pronouncing  that  30%  of  mission-critical  systems  won’t 
make  the  deadline  for  Y2k.  There  are  lots  more,  but  you  get  the  idea. 

No,  these  predictions  didn’t  come  true.  But  remember  the  first 
rule  about  what  people  say  at  the  annual  October  prognost-a-thon: 
They’re  not  really  predictions  at  all. 


Vendor  CEOs  don’t  come  to  ITxpo  to  pre¬ 
dict.  They  come  to  float  trial  balloons,  promote 
projects  and  grab  mind  share.  So  when  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems’  Scott  McNealy  talks  up  bar-coding 
babies  or  Intel’s  Craig  Barrett  says  technology 
“doesn’t  recognize  economic  recessions,” 
they’re  not  really  looking  into  the  future. 
They’re  just  trying  to  generate  some  buzz. 

And  Gartner’s  own  analysts?  They’re  not  re¬ 
ally  trying  to  peer  ahead  either.  The  dirty  little 
secret  about  these  ITxpo  predictions  is  that 
they  aren’t  about  next  year,  or  two  or  five  years 
from  now.  They’re  about  this  year,  and  what 
these  folks  think  you  should  be  doing  in  your 
IT  shop  right  now. 

Why  else  would  one  of  Gartner’s  top  predic¬ 
tions  this  year  be  that  IT  will  eliminate  mil¬ 
lions  of  jobs,  starting  in  two  years?  Think  about 
it:  Corporate  executives  don’t  want  to  cut  jobs 
two  years  from  now.  They’re  cutting  jobs  today. 
They’ve  been  cutting  jobs  for  two  years.  Two 
years  from  now,  they’re  counting  on  business 
having  rebounded,  so  they’ll  be  hiring,  not  lay¬ 
ing  people  off  —  IT  or  no  IT. 

So  is  this  prediction  useless?  Nope.  Layoffs 
have  mind  share  today.  Pitching  IT 
purchases  as  a  way  of  cutting  head 
count  is  bound  to  resonate  —  even 
if  that  two-years-in-the-future  time 
frame  makes  no  sense. 

Or  consider  another  Gartner 
ITxpo  prediction:  Adding  band¬ 
width  will  soon  become  more  cost- 
effective  than  adding  computing. 

Hey,  it  already  is  —  bandwidth 
costs  have  been  in  free  fall  for 
years.  It’s  plentiful  and  cheap. 

That  bandwidth  glut  exists  be¬ 
cause  corporate  IT  hasn’t  really 
taken  advantage  of  it.  Pointing  that 


fact  out  isn’t  likely  to  goose  IT  shops  into  buy¬ 
ing  bandwidth  instead  of  more  servers.  But 
pretending  it’s  a  prediction  makes  it  sound  like 
a  hot,  forward-looking  idea,  doesn’t  it? 

Here’s  another  one:  In  the  future,  business 
units  will  get  responsibility  for  application  de¬ 
cisions  and  cost  justification.  What  future?  It’s 
already  true  in  many  businesses,  and  has  been 
for  years.  It’s  not  always  a  formal  responsibility 
of  the  business  unit,  but  it’s  the  only  approach 
that  makes  sense  —  after  all,  IT  doesn’t  know 
exactly  what  the  business  unit  needs,  or  exact¬ 
ly  how  an  IT  project  will  pay  off. 

As  usual,  the  “prediction”  is  just  a  Gartner 
analyst’s  way  of  telling  you  that  if  you’re  not 
doing  it,  you’re  already  slipping  behind  the 
curve. 

Offended?  Don’t  be.  These  analysts  aren’t  re¬ 
ally  trying  to  scam  you.  They’re  trying  to  frame 
practical,  usable  recommendations  in  a  way 
that  rings  true  for  your  boss. 

You  know  how  tough  it  is  right  now  to  get 
the  boss  moving  on  anything  at  all.  If  taking 
that  practical  advice  and  tricking  it  out  as  Gart¬ 
ner’s  vision  of  the  future  gives  him  something 
he  wants  to  believe  and  gets  him 
off  the  dime  —  well,  why  not? 

Besides,  if  Gartner  analysts 
could  really  predict  the  future,  it 
wouldn’t  do  us  much  good  anyway. 

If  they  could,  at  ITxpo  1997 
they’d  have  told  us  that  the  U.S. 
would  sail  though  Y2k  without  a 
hiccup  —  but  then  see  a  dot-com 
collapse,  a  stock-market  slide,  a 
lingering  recession,  a  terrorist  ob¬ 
session  and  a  spiral  into  war  in  the 
Mideast. 

And  who’d  have  wanted  to  be¬ 
lieve  that?  t 


frank  hayes,  Compuler- 
world's  senior  news  colum- 
nist,  has  covered  IT  for  more 
than  20  years.  Contact  him  at 

frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 


Hey,  a  Four-Day  Week  for  IT! 

After  the  IT  budget  for  a  new  automotive  warehouse  is 
slashed,  it  goes  live  -  and  processing  each  day’s  busi¬ 
ness  takes  36  hours.  Until  the  hardware  is  upgraded, 
there’s  a  new  schedule:  “We  process  Monday’s  and 
Tuesday’s  reports,  and  by  then  it's  Thursday,"  says 
pilot  fish  in  the  middle  of  it.  “So  we  skip  Wednesday’s 
reports  and  process  Thursday’s  and  Friday's.  By  then 
it’s  Sunday  -  and  we  start  all  over  again.” 
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Actually,  No 

New  hire  in  mar¬ 
keting  sends  a 
dozen  digital  pho 
tos  in  a  single  message 
to  more  than  350  em¬ 
ployees.  “Each  photo 
was  about  5MB,”  says 
e-mail  admin  pilot  fish. 
“With  close  to  22GB  of 
e-mail,  the  mail  server 
started  getting  slower 
and  slower.”  Fish  finally 
figures  out  why  and  kills 
the  transfer  -  then  over¬ 
hears  marketeer  telling  a 
co-worker,  “You  know,  a 
Mac  could  have  handled 
that.” 

Press  Enter 

IT  pilot  fish  can’t  under¬ 
stand  why  the  ERP  sys¬ 
tem  is  so  much  busier 
during  lunchtime  -  until 
she  talks  to  users,  “if 
there’s  no  activity  for  45 
minutes,  the  system  logs 
you  off,”  says  fish.  “We 
have  one-hour  lunches. 
So  the  ladies  in  accounts 
payable  were  putting 
staplers  on  their  Enter 
keys  at  lunchtime  -  just 
so  the  ERP  system 
wouldn’t  log  them  off.” 

it  Adds  Up 

Auditing  company  ui&ft 
Microsoft  Word  tem¬ 
plates  to  generate  letters 
to  clients.  But  every  day 
at  2  p.m.,  one  new  hire 
complains,  her  PC  is  so 
slow  she  has  to  reboot. 
“Don’t  reboot!”  support 
pilot  fish  tells  her.  “Call 


me.”  That’s 
when  fish  no¬ 
tices  user  nev¬ 
er  closes  a 
template  -  she  just 
keeps  starting  new  ones. 
Sighs  fish,  “I  had  no  idea 
a  Pentium  II  with  64MB 
of  RAM  could  support  54 
copies  of  Word.” 

Late  Again! 

“I  need  these  end-of- 
month  reports  now  for 
the  CFO!”  clerk  tells  pilot 
fish  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month.  The  data’s 
not  available  yet,  fish 
says.  That  will  take  a 
few  days  of  extracting 
and  cross-correlating 
from  several  external 
business  sources  of 
data.  See,  last  month’s 
reports  are  dated  the 
third,  like  they  are  every 
month.  Howls  furious 
clerk,  “That’s  because 
you’re  always  late!” 

Aw,  Dry  Up! 

User  complains  that  he 
switches  on  his  server  at 
8  a.m.,  but  it  won’t  boot 
until  KBServer  tests  out 
OK,  so  tech  pilot  fish 
goes  on-site.  “The  wall 
behind  the  server  was  so 
aiHys  was  dri^raj-!’ 
says  fish.  He  figures  hu¬ 
midity  builds  up  in  the 
server  overnight,  and  it 
takes  until  10  a.m.  to  dry 
out.  Fish  finally  per¬ 
suades  user  to  relocate 
the  server  -  and  the 
problem  evaporates. 


OFEED  THE  SHARK!  Send  your  true  tale  of  IT  life  to 
sharky@computerworld.com.  You  snag  a  snazzy 
Shark  shirt  if  we  use  it.  And  check  out  the  daily  feed,  browse 
the  Sharkives  and  sign  up  for  Shark  Tank  home  delivery  at 

computerworld.com/sharky. 
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78%  OF  TOP  FORTUNE  500  COMPANIES  CHOOSE  MICROSTRATEGY 


•  3  of  the  top  5  insurance  companies 

•  7  of  the  top  10  pharmaceutical  companies 


7  of  the  top  10  diversified  financial  services  companies 
4  of  the  top  5  U.S.  retail  banks 
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We  are  MicroStrategy  and  we  are  obsessed  with  building  the  best 
business  intelligence  software  for  our  customers.  We've  been  doing  it 
for  1 1  years.  We've  done  it  for  1 ,700  customers.  We  can  do  it  for  you. 

Our  MicroStrategy  7i  business  intelligence  platform  can  meet  your  ana¬ 
lytical  and  reporting  needs  today,  tomorrow,  and  well  into  the  future. 


All  this  with  the  lowest  total  cost  of  ownership  in  the  industry.  We 
are  MicroStrategy  and  we  are  the  best  in  business  intelligence. 

I  SIGN  UP  FOR  A  FREE  ONLINE  SEMINAR,  RECEIVE  A  FREE  WHITE  | 
PAPER  OR  ORDER  YOUR  FREE  FULLY-FUNCTIONAL  EVAL  CD. 

'■'&  Gotowww.microstrategy.com  | 
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(©server 


The  new  IBM  (©server  BladeCenter.™  Now  you  can  remotely  deploy  new  servers  in 
minutes  rather  than  hours  or  days.1  Inside  the  new  BladeCenter,  individual  blade  servers 
can  be  hot-swapped  in  and  out  of  a  single  chassis?  And  because  BladeCenter 
uses  Intel®  Xeon™  processor-based  blades,  you  get  flexibility  without  sacrificing  the 
performance  you  need  for  your  data  center.  The  result  is  an  incredibly  dynamic  systems 
environment,  one  that  lets  you  easily  manage  and  integrate  your  storage,  network  and 
applications.  You  can  scale  out  to  add  capacity,  reconfigure  on  the  fly  and  create  an 
infrastructure  with  no  single  point  of  failure.  To  get  an  interactive  demo  on  BladeCenter,  or 
for  special  financing  information,  visit  ibm.com/eserver/bladecenter  or  call  1 800  426-7777 
and  mention  priority  code  102AX004.  (@/Wss/i7(fe^wnf.  Fhfbttfti 


'Customer  experience  will  vary  depending  upon  configuration  and  other  factors.  ’Bade  servers  for  BladeCenter  are  sold  separately  IBM,  the  e-busir 
registered  trademarks  . of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries  Intel,  the  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Xeon 
States  and  other  countries,  Other,  company,  product  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  ser  vice  marks  of  dtfters;  ©2002  IBM  Corporation.  Ah  ngh; 


